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THE INVASION OF ALBANIA AND AFTER 


WHATEVER the reasons and explanations which have been ad- 
vanced to justify Italy’s invasion of Albania‘—a country bound to 
Italy in a defensive alliance since the Treaty of November 22, 1927— 
it is clear that there were serious differences of opinion between 
King Zog and Il Duce, and that the latter, having failed to secure 
by persuasion a settlement on his own terms, decided that—as he 
said on March 26—force alone counted, and acted with truly total- 
itarian speed and cynical disregard either for the choice of day or 
the views of a Moslem people, surprising in one who had so recently 
claimed to be ‘‘ The Protector of Islam.’’ The reactions of the 
Islamic World to his actions were unequivocally clear, if one may 
judge by the comments of the Arabic press, and the demonstrations 
in North Africa and Syria.2_ Thus in one fell swoop all the efforts 
expended by Italian propagandists during recent years to win over 
Islamic opinion were nullified. 

To the Balkan countries, and to Greece and Yugoslavia in 
particular, the invasion and annexation of Albania and the dis- 
proportionately large number of troops landed there came as a rude 
reminder that the wolf was very close to their own back door. 

In spite of the Pact of Friendship signed on March 25, 1937 
with Italy, opinion in Belgrade could not fail, on the experience of 
the past, to feel apprehensive at the sight of Italian troops in Istria 





(1) For Italian and Albanian versions of the events preceding the invasion 
see Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of April 13, p. 14. 

(2) Demonstrators in Damascus carried banners announcing that, ‘‘ There 
is one God, and Mussolini is His enemy.” 
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at the head of the Save valley, Italian forces in Albania in contro] 
of one end of the bridge-head leading to Skoplje and the Vardar 
valley, and Italian guns effectively closing the Straits of Otranto 
to foreign naval forces. But this was not all, for German troops 
were reported on the frontier of Slovenia to the north-west, and to 
the north and east lay Hungary and Bulgaria, whose long-standing 
demands for territorial revision were well known. Finally, the 
internal problem of relations with Croatia was a further cause of 
anxiety, though the conversations between M. Cvetkovic and Dr, 
Matek were stated to be making good headway.! 


Greece, no less than Yugoslavia, whether the reports about 
Italian intentions in regard to Corfu were well-founded or not, felt 
that there was cause to be disturbed, and the Greek Minister com- 
municated his anxieties to the British Government.? The Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires in London had, in the meantime, approached Lord 
Halifax regarding the possibility of suggestions in the British Sunday 
press to the effect that, as a reply to the Italian invasion of Albania, 
British forces should occupy the island of Corfu. Lord Halifax, 
after assuring Signor Crolla that his Majesty’s Government had no 
intention of taking such action, declared that they ‘‘ would take a 
very grave view if anybody else occupied it.’” When he saw 
Signor Crolla on the following morning, after receiving the Greek 
Government’s message, he told him of the latter’s anxieties, and 
received an assurance that they were groundless—an assurance which 
was repeated at his request in further messages from Signor Mussolini 
himself to Lord Halifax later in the day and to the Greek Govern- 
ment on the following day. Signor Mussolini declared that the Italian 
Government intended to base their relations with Greece on “a 
cordial and solid friendship,”’ and “‘ to respect in the most absolute 
manner the territorial and insular integrity of Greece.”’ 


In spite of these assurances, confidence had received a rude 
shock and was not so easily re-established, and his Majesty's 
Government decided that no doubt should be left as to their position. 
The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, accordingly, in their 
statements at the extraordinary session for which Parliament was 
recalled on April 13, and M. Daladier in the declaration broadcast 
simultaneously, made it clear that the Government “ attach the 
greatest importance to the avoidance of disturbance by force or 
threats of force of the status quo in the Mediterranean and the Balkan 
Peninsula. Consequently ... in the event of any action being 
taken which clearly threatened the independence of Greece and 
Rumania, and which the Greek or Rumanian Government respec- 
tively considered it vital to resist with their national forces, his 





(1) These preoccupations may be such as to bring about the immobilisation of 
Yugoslavia, and even her detachment from the Balkan Entente. 

(2) For an account of the diplomatic developments of April 8-10, see Mr 
Chamberlain’s statement of April 13, p. 14. 
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Majesty’s Government would feel themselves bound at once to 
lend . . . all the support in their power . . .”’ 

This declaration followed the wording of the original unilateral 
declaration given to Poland on March 31, and was welcomed in 
Athens and Bucharest. The inclusion of Rumania came as a sur- 
prise to many, and it was understood later that, although conversa- 
tions were already in progress between London and Bucharest, it 
had been included at that time in response to an urgent request 
from Paris acting on information received from Bucharest. 

The difficulties of Rumania’s position were readily recognized. 
Subject to continuous pressure from Berlin, Budapest, and Sofia, 
and as reluctant as Poland to see Soviet troops on their soil, the 
Rumanian Government were placed in a position of dependence, 
for supplies and assistance, on the somewhat roundabout sea route 
through the Mediterranean, Aegean, and the Straits to the Black 
Sea port of Constanza, and on the narrow corridors by way of the 
Iron Gate to Yugoslavia and down the railway running from Bel- 
grade through the valleys of the Morava (Nis) and Vardar (Skoplje) 
to Salonika. While the first of these corridors might be threatened 
from Hungary and Bulgaria, the second was, since Italy’s occupation 
of Albania, immediately threatened from Italian bases in that 
country! and from Bulgaria. If the Anglo-French pledge to Greece 
secured the second route, M. Gafencu, the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, lost no time in securing Turkish assurances in regard to 
the first. Since the revision of the régime of the Straits by the 
Montreux Convention of 1936 Turkey has become the Guardian 
of the Straits, with the right in time of war, or in the event of a 
threat to Turkey’s security, to suspend peace-time rules for transit 
and to close the Straits to passage by foreign war vessels and other 
craft. M. Gafencu’s flying visit to Istanbul on April 8 seems to 
have secured the assurances by which Rumania required that 
Turkey's co-operation would be forthcoming, if not necessarily 
actively—unless a casus federis arose under the Balkan Pact*— 
then at least passively and benevolently. , 

Following these alarums and the granting of the unilateral 
pledges to Greece and Rumania, the conversations already in pro- 
gress with Poland, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. were actively pressed 
on. The commitment to Poland had already become a reciprocal 


(1) The distance from the Albanian frontier to Salonika is about a hundred 
miles. It is interesting to note that the Roman road, the Via Ignatia, ran from 
Dyrrachium (Durrazzo) to Thessalonica (Salonika), and thence along the coast to 
Byzantium (Istanbul). 

(2) This provided for a mutual guarantee of the Balkan frentiers of Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia against aggression by any Balkan State, and an 
undertaking to concert together regarding the measures to be taken “in the face 
of events likely to affect their interests” as defined above. An annexed 
Protocol declared that ‘‘if one of the Parties is the victim of aggression by a 
non-Balkan Power and if a Balkan State joins in such aggression, whether 
simultaneously or subsequently, the Pact will operate with full effect against this 
Balkan State.” 
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Guarantee on April 5 and took its place with the Franco-Polish 
Treaty of Mutual Guarantee. The association of Turkey with 
the new system of guarantees was, on April 19, expected shortly, 
the delay in its announcement being possibly due to the negotiations 
between France and Turkey regarding the future of the Hatay 
(Sanjak of Alexandretta). In the meantime, British and French 
conversations were proceeding with Russia on the one hand and with 
Poland and Rumania on the other, with a view to overcoming the 
latter’s reluctance to be associated with the U.S.S.R. in any arrange- 
ment which involved the presence of Russian troops on their soil. 
A compromise proposal had been devised whereby the United King- 
dom, France, and the U.S.S.R. should enter into a reciprocal under- 
taking to co-ordinate the action of their air forces against any State 
guilty of unprovoked aggression against any of an agreed number 
of third States, and to place their resources of military material 
and of industrial and economic power at the disposal of any such 
victim. This proposal was understood to have received the support 
of Turkey, and to be under examination in Warsaw and Bucharest. 

In the meantime, a number of other developments had occurred. 
In the first place a fresh attempt was made to secure Bulgaria’s 
adherence to the Balkan Pact, and the possibility of certain, though 
very limited, territorial concessions by Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey was reported to have been discussed. Though 
the offer of a free zone in the port of Salonika was renewed by Greece, 
no mention was made of that territorial access to the Aegean Sea 
which Bulgaria secured in 1913, and lost in 1919, and upon the 
recovery of which all Bulgarians have set their hearts. Secondly, 
Count Teleki, the Hungarian Prime Minister, accompanied by his 
Foreign Minister, Count Csaky, arrived in Rome on April 18, on 
their way to Berlin to attend Herr Hitler’s birthday celebrations on 
April 20. They are shortly to be followed in Rome by the Yugoslav 
Foreign Minister, M. Cincar Marcovié, and later by M. Gafencu on 
his way home to Bucharest after his round of visits to Berlin, 
Brussels, London, and Paris. 

Finally, in the midst of all these conversations and comings 
and goings, and in an atmosphere of growing tension, came President 
Roosevelt’s broadcast to the Board of the Pan-American Union on 
April 15,1 followed on the next day? by his personal message to 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, appealing for a reciprocal exchange 
of pledges of non-aggression for ten—and if possible twenty-five— 
years between them and thirty designated States, to be followed 
by a round-table conference to discuss disarmament, raw materials, 
and international trade. 

While this démarche was received with acclamation elsewhere, 
in the Italian and German press it called forth howls of abuse and 





For summary, see below, p. 22. 
For text, see below, p. 8. 
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denunciation as ‘“‘ war-mongering.”” In Germany, after what 
appeared to be an impulse to ignore the message, Herr Hitler 
decided to convene the Reichstag for April 28 to provide him 
with an opportunity to make a lengthy personal reply to the 
President. 

S.A.H. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S APPEAL TO HERR HITLER AND 
SIGNOR MUSSOLINI 


ON April 15 President Roosevelt addressed the following appeal to 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini direct. He said: 

“You realize, I am sure, that throughout the world hundreds of 
millions of human beings are living to-day in constant fear of a new war 
or even a series of wars. The existence of this fear—and the possibility 
of a such a conflict—is of definite concern to the people of the United 
States for whom I speak, as it must also be to the peoples of the other 
nations of the entire western hemisphere. . . . 

‘“‘ Because of the fact that after the acute tension in which the world 
has been living during the past few weeks there would seem to be at 
least a momentary relaxation—because no troops are at this moment 
on the march—this may be an opportune moment for me to send you 
this message. 

“On a previous occasion I have addressed you on behalf of a settle- 
ment of political, economic, and social problems by peaceful methods 
and without resort to arms, but the tide of events seems to have reverted 
to a threat of arms. If such threats continue it seems inevitable that 
much of the world must come to be involved in a common ruin. All the 
world, victor nations, vanquished nations, and neutral nations, will suffer. 


‘“‘T refuse to believe that the world is of necessity such a prisoner of 
destiny. On the contrary, it is clear that the leaders of the great nations 
have it in their power to liberate their peoples from the disaster that 
impends. It is equally clear that in their own minds and in their own 
hearts the peoples themselves desire that their fears shall be ended. It 
is, however, unfortunately necessary to take cognizance of recent facts. 
Three nations in Europe and one in Africa have seen their independent 
existence terminated. 

‘“‘ A fourth territory, in another independent nation of tie Far East, 
has been occupied by a neighbouring State. Reports, which we trust 
are not true, insist that further acts of aggression are contemplated against 
still other independent nations. Plainly the world is moving towards 
the moment when this situation must end in catastrophe unless a more 
rational way of guiding events is found. 

‘““You have repeatedly asserted that you and the Italian (German) 
people have no desire for war. If this is true there need be no wat. 
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Nothing can persuade the peoples of the earth that any governing Power 
has any right or need to inflict the consequences of war on its own or any 
other people, save in the cause of self-evident home defence. 

‘In making this statement we, as Americans, speak not through 
selfishness, or fear, or weakness. If we speak now it is with the voice of 
statesmen and with friendship for mankind. It is still clear to me that 
international problems can be solved at the council table. It is, there- 
fore, no answer to the plea for peaceful discussion for one side to plead 
that unless they receive assurances beforehand that the verdict will be 
theirs, they will not lay aside their arms. 


‘In conference rooms, as in court, it is necessary that both sides 
enter upon the discussion in good faith, assuming that substantial justice 
will accrue to both ; and it is customary and necessary that they leave 
their arms outside the room where they confer. 

‘I am convinced that the cause of world peace would be greatly 
advanced if the nations of the world were to obtain a frank statement 
relating to the present and future policy of Governments. 

‘Because the United States, as one of the nations of the western 
hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate controversies which have 
arisen in Europe, I trust that you may be willing to make such a statement 
of policy to me as the head of a nation far removed from Europe in order 
that I, acting only with the responsibility and obligation of a friendly 
intermediary, may communicate such declaration to other nations now 
apprehensive as to the course which the policy of your Government 
may take. 


‘“ Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following independent 
nations :-— 

“Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain and Eire, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, 
Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Egypt, and Iran ? 

“ Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the present day 
but also to a future sufficiently long to give every opportunity to work 
by peaceful methods for a more permanent peace. I therefore suggest 
that you construe the word ‘ future’ to apply to a minimum period of 
assured non-aggression—ten years at least, a quarter of a century if we 
dare look that far ahead. : 

“ If such assurance is given by your Government I will immediately 
transmit it to the Governments of the nations I have named, and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in turn give a like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 


‘ Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring to the 
world an immediate measure of relief. I propose that if it is given, two 
essential problems shall promptly be discussed in the resulting peaceful 
surroundings, and in those discussions the Government of the United 
States will gladly take part. 
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‘“ The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most effective 
and immediate manner through which the people of the world shall obtain 
progressive relief from the crushing burden of armaments, which is each 
day bringing them more closely to the brink of economic disaster. 

“Simultaneously the Government of the United States would be 
prepared to take part in discussions looking towards the most practical 
manner of opening up avenues of international trade, to the end that 
every nation of the earth may be enabled to buy and sell on equal terms 
in the world market as well as to possess assurance of obtaining the 
materials and products of peaceful economic life. At the same time 
those Governments other than the United States which are directly 
interested could undertake such political discussions as they may consider 
necessary or desirable. 


“We recognize complex world problems which affect all humanity, 
but we know that study and discussion of these must be held in an 
atmosphere of peace. Such an atmosphere of peace cannot exist if 
negotiations are overshadowed by the threat of force or by the fear of war. 

“ | think you will not misunderstand the spirit of frankness in which 
I send you this message. Heads of great Governments in this hour are 
literally responsible for the fate of humanity in the coming years. They 
cannot fail to hear the prayers of their peoples to be protected from the 
foreseeable chaos of war. 

“ History will hold them accountable for the-lives and the happiness 
of all—even unto the least. I hope that your answer will make it possible 
for humanity to lose fear and regain security for many years to come.” 





THE STATEMENTS IN PARLIAMENT OF THE PRIME 
MINISTER AND FOREIGN SECRETARY ON APRIL 3 


SPEAKING in the House of Commons on April 3, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that while the description of his declaration of March 31 as a “ cover note 
issued in advance of the complete insurance policy’ was “ not at all bad 
as far as it goes,”’ it failed to emphasize that “it is the nature of the 
complete insurance policy which is such a tremendous departure from 
anything which this country has undertaken hitherto. It does really 
constitute a new point—I would say a new epoch—in the course of our 
foreign policy.” 

Recalling Mr. Eden’s speech at Leamington on November 20, 1939, 
in which he had laid down Great Britain’s commitments, the Premier 
expressed the view that, at that time, a suggestion that they should 
be extended to include a country in Eastern Europe would not have 
commanded the approval of the great majority of the country. 

He expressed surprise at certain allusions to some misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the Declaration of March 31, which he had thought was 
clear and plain. ‘‘ Of course,” he said, “ a declaration of that importance 
is not concerned with some minor little frontier incident ; it is concerned 
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with the big things that may lie behind even a frontier incident. If the 
independence of the State of Poland should be threatened—and if it were 
threatened I have no doubt that the Polish people would resist any 
attempt upon it—then the declaration which I made means that France 
and ourselves would immediately come to her assistance.” 

Mr. Chamberlain reminded the House that, in a broadcast message 
on Sept. 27, 1938, he had himself given a warning of the possibility of 
such a departure as they were now contemplating, when he said: “ If 
I were convinced that any nation had made up its mind to dominate 
the world by the fear of its force I should feel that it must be resisted... . ”’ 
At that time, he added, he did not feel that the events connected/with 
Czecho-Slovakia necessarily involved such an assumption asthat. Again, 
alluding to President Roosevelt’s New Year Message to Congress in his 
speech at Birmingham on January 28, 1939, the Premier had said that a 
demand to dominate one by one other nations without limits to where that 
might go was a challenge which, if it were made, he—like President 
Roosevelt—felt must be resisted. 

To those who at that time believed that the first steps had already 
been taken towards making that challenge, it had been possible to quote 
the assurances given that the German Government had no wish to 
dominate other races or to do more than assimilate Germans living in 
territory adjacent to the Reich. Those assurances had now been thrown 
to the winds ; it was this new fact which had completely destroyed 
confidence and had forced the British Government to make this great 
departure. Public opinion throughout the world had been profoundly 
shocked, and this country had been united from end to end by the con- 
viction that they must now make their position clear and unmistakable, 
whatever might be the result. 

If it was Germany’s policy to dominate the world by force, it was quite 
clear—the Premier continued—that Poland would not be the only 
country which would be endangered ; and the policy which had led the 
British Government to give an assurance to Poland could not, of course, 
be satisfied or carried out if they confined themselves to a single case, 
which after all might not be the case in point. The recent happenings 
had “‘ rightly or wrongly made every State which lies adjacent to Germany 
unhappy, anxious, and uncertain about Germany’s intentions.” But he 
was at pains to emphasize that the discussions in process between the 
Governments of Great Britain and of other countries contained no threat 
to Germany so long as she would be a good neighbour, and to repudiate 
the charge of an attempt at encirclement. 

Turning to the question of consultation with the Soviet Government, 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that while ideological differences did exist 
between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., they did not really count in a 
question of this kind, and he added : ‘‘ What we are concerned with is to 
preserve our independence, and when I say our independence I do not 
mean only that of this country. I mean the independence of all States 
which may be threatened by aggression in pursuit of such a policy as I 
have described. Therefore we welcome the co-operation of any country, 
whatever may be its internal system of government, not in aggression 
but in resistance to aggression.” 

Finally, the Prime Minister expressed his belief that the Government’s 
policy had the approval of all the members of the British Empire, who, 
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he said, “ have had a growing consciousness that we cannot live for ever 
in that atmosphere of surprise and alarm from which Europe has suffered 
in recent months.” He trusted that their action would prove to be the 
turning point, not towards war, but towards a more wholesome era when 
reason would take the place of force. 


Lorp HALIFAX’s STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDs. 


A similar statement was made in the House of Lords by the Foreign 
Secretary, who began by recalling the Prime Minister’s declaration of 
March 31 ve the attitude of the Government in the face of any action 
threatening Polish independence. He then referred to the close contact 
being maintained with Paris, saying that the two Governments had found 
themselves at one on all points, and went on to comment on the circum- 
stances in which Mr. Chamberlain’s statement had been made. He said: 

“After the speech by Herr Hitler on January 30 last, it seemed 
possible to hope that nothing would occur to shake confidence in Europe, 
and that we might have embarked on a period during which a sense of 
security might gradually have been established.”’ 

As a contribution to that end the Government accepted an invitation 
to send Ministers on a trade mission to Berlin. 

““ There supervened the German military occupation of Bohemia and 
Moravia. It is not necessary for me to stress the apprehensions to which 
this action gave rise. 

“ The events of last year, in spite of the anxiety which they aroused, 
could nevertheless be explained as part of the project of which Herr 
Hitler had made no secret, of incorporating within the Reich contiguous 
German populations. The incorporation in the Reich of nearly 8,000,000 
Czechs was, however, a clear departure from the racial principle which 
Herr Hitler himself had hitherto proclaimed. Nor was it in consequence 
unnatural that in the light of such a departure other countries bordering 
on Germany should feel that their independence might equally be in 
jeopardy. 

“It seemed accordingly to H.M. Government that it was important 
to take steps to re-establish some measure of confidence in Europe, and 
H.M. Government have therefore been in communication with certain 
other Governments with a view to considering by what means the obli- 
gations of international engagements might be reinforced and further 
recourse to force or threat of force for effecting international settlements 
prevented.” 

The Government, he went on, were fully alive to the importance 
of the attitude of the Soviet Government, and attached value to good 
relations with them, but they were bound to have regard to the fact 
that “ the relations of some States with Russia are complicated by par- 
ticular conditions, though I can assure your lordships that, so far as 
H.M. Government are concerned, these difficulties do not exist.” 

He then referred to the arrival of Col. Beck that afternoon, and 
continued : 

*‘ It was while H.M. Government were examining this situation and 
considering how best they might play their part in the promotion of the 
peaceful and orderly conduct of international affairs that certain circum- 
stances seemed to suggest the possibility of dangerous developments in 
the relations between Germany and Poland. 
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‘It was not, however, possible for H.M. Government to form any 
sure or precise forecast of events, and, as the Prime Minister stated in 
the House of Commons on Friday last, in the absence of any official con- 
firmation of the reports on which these anxieties were partly based, 
H.M. Government were not to be taken as accepting them as true. 

‘“H.M. Government have, nevertheless, decided that no time should 
be lost in taking action to stabilize the situation, and accordingly, in 
advance of the conclusion of a more comprehensive understanding, they 
thought it right to make quite plain what in the interim their position 
would be in the event of Poland finding herself confronted with the danger 
which they had some reason to apprehend. These are the circumstances 
in which H.M. Government felt constrained to make that declaration 
of policy. 


“TI may, perhaps, be permitted to make this further comment. The 
action of H.M. Government is represented in certain quarters as designed 
to encircle Germany. Nothing can be further from the truth. It is the 
case that a strong Germany is set in the midst of Europe, and if her 
neighbours feel apprehensions as to her intentions and tend to take 
common action in self-defence that result flows from instinctive reaction 
and is certainly no creation of any outside suggestion. 

“ And if it be claimed in Germany that these fears spring only from 
misunderstanding of the German Government’s intentions and from 
excessive readiness in whatever quarters to believe the worst of German 
policy, I must observe that, while in all quarters immediate relief would 
be brought by the conviction that this was indeed so, the neighbouring 


States could at present hardly be expected to ignore altogether the lessons 
of the past. 

“ Our pledge to Poland marks a new and momentous departure in 
British policy. We have undertaken this commitment not in any spirit 
of hostility to any country, but in the hope and belief that by doing 
so we might strengthen the cause of European stability and peace.” 





STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT ON THE ANGLO- 
POLISH AGREEMENT 


ON April 6 in the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain made a statement, 
which had been drawn up in consultation with Col. Beck, regarding the 
result of the conversations between the Government and the Polish 
Foreign Minister. He said : 

‘The conversations with M. Beck have covered a wide field and 
shown that the two Governments are in complete agreement upon 
certain general principles. 

“It was agreed that the two countries were prepared to enter into 
an agreement of a permanent and reciprocal character to replace the 
present temporary and unilateral assurance given by his Majesty’s 
Government to the Polish Government. Pending the completion of the 
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permanent agreement, M. Beck gave his Majesty’s Government an assur- 
ance that the Polish Government would consider themselves under an 
obligation to render assistance to his Majesty’s Government under the 
same conditions as those contained in the temporary assurance already 
given by his Majesty’s Government to Poland.” 


Like the temporary assurance, the permanent agreement would not be 
directed against any other country, but would be designed to assure 
Great Britain and Poland of mutual assistance in the event of any threat, 
direct or indirect, to the independence of the other. 

It was recognized that certain matters, including a more precise 
definition of the various ways in which the necessity for such assistance 
might arise, would require further examination before the permanent 
agreement could be completed. It was understood that the arrange- 
ments above mentioned should not preclude either Government from 
making agreements with other countries in the general interest of the 
consolidation of peace 


Col. Beck made a statement to the press the same evening, in which 
he said that agreement had been made easier because of the simple fact 
that both sides had the same anxiety to preserve peace, and both had 
felt it their duty to express their ideas and the solidarity of their interests 
in a clear and outspoken declaration. 

As to Poland’s relations with Germany and other countries as a result 
of the Pact he said he had hopes ; and one thing was clear—Polish policy 
had been quite simple in the past ; she did not conclude contradictory 
pacts, and now, when she was enlarging her obligations she had not done 
anything that contradicted any previous agreement. 

Relations with the U.S.S.R. had been regulated by the Pact of 
Non-Aggression of 1932, redefined in 1933. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT IN -PARLIAMENT 
REGARDING ALBANIA AND ITALY 


ON April 13 Mr. Chamberlain gave the House of Commons an account 
of the developments in Albania, as reported to the Government from 
the Italian and the Albanian sides respectively, and then dealt with the 
question of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. In view of its importance 
as an official record the greater part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is 
printed here verbatim. He said: 

“ The House will recollect that just a week ago I made a statement 
here on the subject of Albania. I reported that two days before, H.M. 
Ambassador in Rome had drawn the attention of the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to rumours concerning concentrations of Italian 
troops and transport at Bari and Brindisi. I mentioned on that occasion 
the suggestion which, according to Count Ciano, the King of Albania 
had made on March 8 regarding the strengthening of the existing treaty 
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of alliance between Italy and Albania, and the difficulties which had 
taken place in the ensuing discussion, the nature of which, I said, was 
not quite plain, and I informed the House that according to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Italian interests had been threatened. I also said 
that though I had not received a detailed account of the point of view 
of the Albanian Government I had just received from that Government 
a denial of any report that they had accepted conditions incompatible 
with Albanian sovereignty and, national independence. 

‘ Ttalian warships appeared off the coast of Albania early on April 6, 
and the Italian residents were taken on board. In the evening Italian 
troops left Bari and Brindisi for Albania. Communication with Albania 
has been difficult, and H.M. Government are still awaiting a communica- 
tion on the recent events there from H.M. Minister at Durazzo. In the 
meantime, accounts have been received from Italian and Albanian sources 
of the earlier events of April7. .. . 

‘The occupation of Albania took place in the small hours of April 7. 
Italian troops disembarked at dawn at the ports of Santi Quaranta, 
Valona, Durazzo, and San Giovanni di Medua. Accounts vary as to 
the amount of resistance offered, but in any case it seems clear that 
by the afternoon of Good Friday the four coast towns had been occupied 
by Italian forces. King Zog and the Albanian Government appeared 
to have left Tirana during the night of April 6 and 7, and according 
to Italian sources, their departure was the signal for an outbreak of 
disturbances in the capital. 

“ Ttalian troops seem to have entered Tirana early on April 8 and 
were later followed by Count Ciano. . . . That is all I can say of 
the facts of the Italian occupation of Albania so far as they can be dis- 
entangled from conflicting or sometimes one-sided accounts. 

‘When we come to examine the background against which these 
events took place we are confronted once more with a similar divergence 
of testimony. 


“On March 8, according to a communication made to Lord 
Perth by Count Ciano, King Zog had suggested to the Italian 
Government the reinforcement of the Italo-Albanian alliance, and on 
March 20 King Zog had asked that Italian troops should be sent to 
Albania for use, it was alleged, against Yugo-Slavia. The Italian 
Government had refused this proposal and shortly afterwards had 
submitted a scheme for reinforcement of the alliance in accordance 
with King Zog’s earlier suggestion. 

“The scheme put forward, it was explained by Count Ciano, did 
not modify the existing juridical status of Albania, and was not 
accompanied by any ultimatum. It was then, Count Ciano said, that 
King Zog began to display a hostile attitude towards the Italians. It 
was not Italy’s wish, Count Ciano said, to change the status quo, but 
the Italian Government felt bound to protect their interests, and there 
were organized anti-Italian demonstrations by armed bands. That 
there were some demonstrations of an anti-Italian character in the 
won on April 6 was confirmed by reports from H.M. Minister in 

urazzo. 

‘A written communication from the Albanian Minister the same 
afternoon stated that the Italian Government had tried in vain to induce 
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the Albanian Government to accept proposals which appeared to be 
an attempt to impose their will by an ultimatum. These were 
unanimously rejected by the Albanian Government. Italian troops, 
under cover of an intense bombardment, attacked the four Albanian 
ports in the early hours of April 7, and reports indicated an extended 
scheme of occupation by Italian troops of certain selected points of 
strategic importance. It was reported by a commission that the Italian 
proposals threatened to establish a virtual protectorate over the 
sovereignty of Albania. 

“ King Zog had inquired of the Italian Minister what would be 
the result if he refused to entertain these proposals, and had been 
informed that this course would entail real danger to Albania. The 
Italian Minister was told that the King had rejected the proposals and 
would, if necessary, resist by force. In a communication made to 
the Foreign Secretary by the Albanian Minister on the afternoon of 
April 8 he appealed to H.M. Government to do everything they could 
in aid of a small nation desperately trying to defend its own territory. 


“It will be seen,’’ continued the Premier, ‘ that these accounts 
differ materially from one another, and for the present it would be wise 
to suspend judgment on the facts. According to an officially inspired 
statement from Italian sources the occupation was forced on the Italians 
by the misgovernment and recalcitrance of King Zog. They point out that 
Italian interests in Albania were expressly recognized by the Conference 
of Ambassadors, that Italy had spent large sums on schools and roads, 
and that this expenditure had been maladministered by the Albanian 
Government. They declare also that King Zog had betrayed his people, 
and that the help of the Italian Government had been invoked by many 
elements in Albanian territory who desired to be delivered from King 
Zog’s misrule. 

“No doubt all these matters will become clearer in the future 
than they are to-day, but in the meantime there is no doubt as to the 
general effect produced by the Italian action. Public opinion throughout 
the world has once again been profoundly shocked by this fresh 
exhibition of the use of force. Rightly or wrongly, the stories of 
oppression and ill-treatment of the population by the former Govern- 
ment of Albania, the danger to Italian investments, and enthusiasm 
over the occupation are regarded with doubt and suspicion. Whatever 
the fate of the population, whether Christians or Moslems, it must be 
apparent that a powerful nation has imposed its will on a small and 
relatively defenceless country and has done so by an imposing show 
of armed force. 

“‘ In this country there is one question we are bound to ask ourselves, 
and that is: How far are the proceedings in Albania in conformity with 
the agreement signed by ourselves and Italy on April 16 last year’ 
The preamble of that agreement says that the two countries, ‘ animated 
by a desire to establish relations that will be on a lasting basis and to 
contribute to the general cause of peace and security, have decided to 
reach agreement on questions of mutual concern.’ 

“It will be felt widely in this country and the world at large that 
the action of the Italian Government in Albania, so far from contributing 
to the general cause of peace and security, must inevitably be the cause 
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of further uneasiness and an increase in the international tension. Then 
again, under the agreement, both countries reaffirmed the declaration of 
January 2, 1937, which says that the two Governments disclaim any 
desire to modify or to see modified the status quo as regards the national 
sovereignty of territories in the Mediterranean area. 

‘With those considerations in mind, we instructed our Ambassador 
to state to Count Ciano in Rome that the situation might raise, in an 
acute form, the whole question of the status quo in the Mediterranean, 
a matter which, in our opinion, was an important element in the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement of April 16 last. The Adriatic is certainly a part of 
the Mediterranean area. The Italian Government could not, therefore, 
clam that H.M. Government was not concerned. 


“On April 7, Count Ciano told our Ambassador that the Italian 
Government fully intended to respect the integrity and the independence 
of Albania and the status quo in the Mediterranean. On April 9 our 
Ambassador again saw Count Ciano and informed him that although 
H.M. Government had taken note of these assurances, they were 
nevertheless gravely concerned about the reports which had reached 
them as to the sudden invasion of Albania, that they found it difficult 
to believe, if the situation was as described by Count Ciano, that the 
differences between the two countries were incapable of solution by 
negotiation, and that they found it equally difficult to reconcile the landing 
on the Albanian coast with the integrity of her frontiers. 

“Lord Perth reminded Count Ciano that both countries were 
pledged by the Anglo-Italian Agreement to the preservation of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, and that H.M. Government were entitled 
to the fullest and frankest explanation, not only of the present develop- 
ment in the Italo-Albanian situation, but also of the future intentions of 
the Italian Government. Lord Perth added that the explanations 
proffered caused H.M. Government profound misgivings, and would not 
satisfy public opinion in this country. 

‘When pressed by Lord Perth as to what were the Italian intentions 
in regard to the future, bearing in mind the assurances which the Italian 
Government had already given, Count Ciano stated that this would 
depend on the wishes of the Albanian people. . . . 


“ Of course it is not only the future of Albania that is at stake. 
Unmistakable signs of disquiet and uneasiness have been manifested in 
adjacent areas, and in other countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
or included in the Balkan Peninsula. 

“T will call attention to only one case. When Lord Halifax saw 
the Italian Chargé d’Affaires at a late hour on Easter Eve, Signor Crolla 
handed him a message from Signor Mussolini stating that Yugo-Slavia 
and Greece were perfectly calm, and that it was very clear that Italy 
was not going to cause trouble to neighbouring countries. Later in 
the evening Signor Crolla drew attention to information in his possession 
that the Sunday press in England was likely to make suggestions as to 
possible courses of action by the British Government, including a sug- 
gestion that the British should occupy Corfu. Signor Crolla assured 
Lord Halifax that any British occupation of Corfu would create most 
dangerous reactions. Lord Halifax told him that he could dismiss from 
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his mind that the British Government had any intention of occupying 
Corfu, but H.M. Government would take a very grave view if anybody 
else occupied it. . 


“ Early in the morning of Easter Sunday we learnt from our Minister 
in Athens that information had reached the Greek Government that 
Italy was intending to attack Corfu in the near future. This information 
was subsequently confirmed by the Greek Minister in London when 
he called on the Foreign Secretary on Sunday morning. 

“The Foreign Secretary conveyed to the Greek Minister the 
assurances given the night before by the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, and 
also told the Greek Minister the exact terms of his reply to Signor Crolla, 
Among the Foreign Secretary’s other visitors that morning was the 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires, and the Foreign Secretary conveyed to him 
the statement made the previous evening, and told him that the Greek 
Government were very anxious and uneasy in view of the reports in 
circulation that the Italian Government intended to occupy Corfu. 

“The Italian Chargé d’Affaires said that this was the first time he 
had ever heard a hint of such action. He had no hesitation in saying that 
in his view it was incorrect, since it would be in flagrant contradiction 
with what, on the authority of the Duce, he had told the Foreign Secretary 
the night before. The Foreign Secretary told the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires 
that he naturally welcomed his personal assurance, but it was right to 
leave him in no doubt that if any Italian action of the sort was ever 
under contemplation it must be a matter of the gravest concern to 
H.M. Government. He added that it was vital that there must be no 
misunderstanding between the British and Italian Governments on 
this point. The Foreign Secretary told the Chargé d’Affaires that it 
would be of value if the same assurance was repeated by the Italian 
Government to the Greek Government. In the early part of the same 
day the Greek Minister called at the Foreign Office, and he was informed 
of the exact tenor of this conversation. In the meantime H.M. Minister 
in Athens was instructed to communicate at once the details of it to 
the Greek Government. 


“During the same afternoon the Italian Chargé d’Affaires again 
called on the Foreign Secretary with a message frem Signor Mussolini 
to the effect that among other things he had already given the most 
ample assurances to the Greek Government confirming that the Italian 
Government intended to base their relations with Greece on a cordial 
and solid friendship. Signor Mussolini had also sent new instructions 
to the Italian Chargé d’Affaires in Athens to give assurances that all 
rumours of Italian hostile intentions towards Greece were false, inasmuch 
as Italy intended to respect in an absolute manner the territorial and 
insular integrity of Greece. 

“This was telegraphed to Athens, and H.M. Minister at Athens 
was instructed to impart this information without delay to the Greek 
Government. It was subsequently learned that the Chargé d’Affaires 
in Athens conveyed to the Greek Government on April Io the assurances 
promised. 


“T have given the House in some detail the history of what may be 
called the Corfu rumours. How they arose I do not pretend to know. 
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The fact that they should have been current, and widely believed, 
illustrates the general uneasiness created by recent events. Although 
this particular story has now been discredited, yet, as I have said on 
previous occasions, once confidence has been roughly shaken it is not so 
easily re-established. 

““H.M. Government feel that they have both a duty and a service 
to perform by leaving no doubt in the mind of anybody as to their 
position. I therefore take this opportunity of saying on their behalf 
that H.M. Government attach the greatest importance to the avoidance 
of disturbance by force, or threats of force, of the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkan Peninsula. Consequently, they have come to the 
conclusion that in the event of any action being taken that clearly 
threatens the independence of Greece or Rumania, and which the Greek 
or Rumanian Governments respectively consider it vital to resist with 
their national forces, H.M. Government would feel themselves bound at 
once to lend the Greek or Rumanian Government, as the case might be, 
all the support in their power. We are communicating this declaration 
to the Governments directly concerned and to others, especially Turkey, 
whose close relations with the Greek Government are known. I under- 
stand that the French Government are making a similar declaration this 
afternoon. I need not add that the Dominion Governments, as always, 
are being continuously informed of all developments. 


“T only want to add one or two further observations. So far as 
I am concerned, nothing that has happened has in any way altered my 
conviction that the policy of H.M. Government in signing the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement a year ago was right. I do not say that in order to 
raise controversy, but in order to avoid any misunderstanding of my 
present attitude. I rejoice at the restoration of the friendly feelings 
between the Italian people and the people of this country, both for its 
own sake and because I believe it can make a valuable contribution to 
the general peace. 

“T frankly confess my deep disappointment at an action by the 
Italian Government which has cast a shadow over the genuineness of 
their intention to carry out their undertakings. No doubt some would 
say that we should now declare the Anglo-Italian Agreement must be 
considered at an end. I do not take that view myself. Nobody 
with any sense of responsibility can in these days lightly do 
anything which would lead to an increase of international tension. 
Everyone would deplore the loss of the advantages which follow 
from international agreement arrived at after mutual discussion. 
I believe there will be a widespread desire, all the greater because 
of the uneasiness that now prevails, to see the fulfilment of the 
remaining provisions of the Agreement and, naturally, in view of the 
recent events, it is to the Italian Government that I look for practical 
evidence that they share that desire. 


“ Reference has been made in the House to the passage in the 
exchange of Notes annexed to the Agreement which referred to the 
evacuation of Italian volunteers from Spain. The passage is as follows : 

I desire, secondly, to reaffirm that if this evacuation has not 
been completed at the moment of the termination of the Spanish 
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civil war, all remaining Italian volunteers will forthwith leave 

Spanish territory, and all the Italian war material will simultaneously 

be withdrawn. 

“In the course of recent exchanges with the Italian Government 
the Italian Chargé d’Affaires gave the Foreign Secretary an assurance 
from Signor Mussolini to the following effect : 

The head of the Italian Government confirmed that all the Italian 
volunteers would be withdrawn from Spain immediately after the 
victory parade which was to take place in Madrid. 

“On the same day, April 9, in Rome, Count Ciano informed Lord 
Perth in reply to further inquiry that when the troops were withdrawn 
Italian aeroplanes and pilots would leave also. H.M. Government had 
taken note of the fresh assurances, which, of course, confirmed those 
which they had received before. 

“IT need only add that the Government have always regarded the 
evacuation of Italian volunteers from Spain as a vital element in the 
Agreement, and they look forward accordingly to its early fulfilment, 


“Once again this House is facing grave and serious issues. Once 
again there has been brought home to all of us the intolerable nature 
of a state of things which keeps the whole world in a perpetually recurring 
series of alarms, blighting commerce and industry, depressing social! 
life and culture, and poisoning every phase of human activity in every 
country. We have exercised patience for a long period, in spite of 
many disappointments, in our efforts to remove suspicions, to promote 
goodwill, and to keep the peace. I am unwilling to believe that these 
efforts will not bear fruit, however discouraging the outlook may seem 
at the moment. The events of which we have complained in the past, 
and those which we condemn to-day, cannot have failed to stir the minds 
and consciences of all peoples, whether within or without the countries 
concerned. Surely, if slowly, they are working towards a common 
recognition of a common danger. Let us therefore not put patience 
aside.”’ (Cries of “‘ What about Russia?’’) “It is a little difficult,” 
Mr. Chamberlain continued, ‘“‘ perhaps, to avoid the exhibition of strong 
feelings, but I hope that members will not assume that if I have not 
mentioned Russia in what I have said this afternoon that means that 
we are not keeping in the closest touch with the representatives of that 
country. 

“We have a very difficult task to perform. We have to consider 
not only what we wish but what other people also are willing to do. 
I ask the House to believe that without any prejudice, without any 
preconceived ideological notions, we are endeavouring to the utmost 
of our ability so to marshal the forces which are still in favour of peace 
and which are willing to resist aggression that our efforts may be 
successful. 

“T say to-day that we must stiffen our resolution—a resolution 
not only to make ourselves strong to defend ourselves but a resolution 
also to play our part in siding with those who, if faced by aggression 
or threatened with the loss of their freedom, decide to resist. In that 
resolution, and in the steps which we have taken and which we shall 
yet take to put that into effect, I am confident that we shall have the 
approval of this House, of this country, and of the whole Empire.” 
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M. DALADIER’S STATEMENT ON THE FRENCH 
GUARANTEE TO GREECE AND RUMANIA 


ON April 13 M. Daladier broadcast a statement on the international 
situation, in which he began by recalling the definition of French policy 
he had given on March 29, and expressed the Government’s thanks to 
all the men who had joined their regiments, their squadrons, or their 
ships—all those who were contributing towards assuring the country’s 
security, including the workers in industry. 

At the same time they had worked to strengthen the solidarity which, 
in the face of common danger, should unite all peoples resolved to pre- 
serve their liberty, and they remained in permanent contact with 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., Russia, Poland, and the Balkan Entente. 
Their aim was to organize this collaboration between nations which 
had no intention of threatening the vital interests of any people, and he 
then addressed to the nation the following declaration : 

‘The French Government attaches the greatest importance to 
preventing any modification imposed by force or by the threat of force 
in the status quo in the Mediterranean and in the Balkan peninsula. 

“Taking into consideration the special causes for anxiety to which 
the events of the last few weeks have given rise, the French Government 
has extended to Rumania and Greece a specific assurance that, in case 
of any action being taken which might clearly jeopardize the independence 
of Rumania or Greece, so that the Rumanian or Greek Government con- 
sidered it a vital interest to resist by the use of the armed forces of the 
nation, the French Government would regard itself as pledged to offer 
immediately all the assistance in its power. 

“The same attitude has been adopted by the British Government. 

“Furthermore, the French Government welcomes the coriclusion 
of reciprocal engagements between Great Britain and Poland, which 
nations have decided to extend to one another mutual support to defend 
their independence should it be directly or indirectly threatened. 

‘In the same spirit, the French Government and the Polish Govern- 
ment confirm the Franco-Polish alliance. They guarantee one another 
immediately and directly against any direct or indirect threat to their 
vital interests.” 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH TO THE BOARD OF 
THE PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


IN an address to the Board of the Pan-American Union on April 14 in 
Washington Mr. Roosevelt said that never was it more fitting to salute 
Pan-American Day than in the stormy present. For nearly 50 years 
the Republics of the Western World had been working together to 
promote their common civilization under a system of peace, and the 
American family was now a great co-operative group facing the troubled 
world in serenity and calm. 
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The Americas were sufficiently rich to have been themselves the 
object of desire on the part of oversea Governments, and it was not 
accident that prevented South America and their own West from sharing 
the fate of other great areas of the world in the 19th century ; it was the 
fact that a new and powerful ideal, that of the community of nations, 
had sprung up at the same time that the Americas became free and 
independent. Gradually it brought together the Pan-American group 
of Governments. 

This group worked in open conference, by open agreement, and 
*‘ we hold our conferences,” he declared, ‘‘ not as a result of wars, but as 
a result of our will to peace.” 

He recalled the question he had asked in Buenos Aires in 1936, as 
to whether the Republics of the New World could help the Old World 
to avert the catastrophe which was impending, and said his answer to 
this had been Yes, and now, 2} years later, he still had confidence that 
they could. ‘ There is no fatality which forces the Old World towards 
new catastrophes,” he declared. ‘ Men are not prisoners of fate. They 
are only prisoners in their own minds. They have within themselves 
the power to become free at any moment.” 


He then went on to deal more fully with the events in Europe, 
and said : 

“Only a few days ago the head of a great nation referred to his 
country as a prisoner in the Mediterranean. A little later another Chief 
of State, on learning that a neighbour country had agreed to defend the 
independence of another neighbour, characterized that agreement as a 
threat, as an encirclement. Yet there is no such thing as encirclement, 
or threatening, or imprisoning any peaceful nation by other peaceful 
nations. 

“We have reason to know that in our own experience, for instance, 
on the occasion of a visit to the neighbouring Dominion of Canada last 
summer I stated that the United States would join in defending Canada 
were she ever attacked from oversea. And again at Lima in December 
last the 21 American nations joined in a declaration that they would co- 
ordinate their common efforts to defend the integrity of their institutions 
from any attack, direct or indirect. At Buenos Aires in 1936 all of us 
agreed that in the event of another war or threat of war on this Continent 
we would consult together to remove or obviate that threat. 

“Yet, in no case did any American nation regard any of these under- 
takings as making any one of them a prisoner, or as encircling any 
American country, or as a threat of any sort or kind. Measures of this 
kind, taken in this hemisphere, are taken as guarantees, not of war, 
but of peace, for the simple reason that no nation of this hemisphere 
has any will to aggression or any desire to establish dominance or mastery. 
Equally because we are inter-dependent, and because we know it, no 
American nation seeks to deny any neighbour access to the economic 
and other resources which it must have to live in prosperity. 

“In these circumstances, my friends, dreams of conquest appear 
to us as ridiculous as they are criminal. Pledges designed to prevent 
aggression, accompanied by the open doors of trade and intercourse, and 
bound together by common will to co-operate peacefully, make warfare 
between us as outworn and as useless as the weapons of the Stone Age. 
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We may proudly boast that we have begun to realize in Pan-American 
relations what civilization in intercourse between countries really means. 

‘If that process can be successful here, is it too much to hope that 
a similar intellectual and spiritual process may succeed elsewhere? Do 
we really have to assume that nations can find no better methods of 
realizing their destinies than those which were used by the Huns and 
the Vandals 1,500 years ago ? 

‘The American peace, which we celebrate to-day, has no quality 
of weakness in it. We are prepared to maintain it and to defend it to 
the fullest extent of our strength, matching force to force if any attempt 
is made to subvert our institutions or to impair the independence of any 
one of our group. Should the method of attack be that of economic 
pressure, I pledge that my country will also give economic support so 
that no American nation need surrender any fraction of its sovereign 
freedom to maintain its international welfare. That is the spirit and the 
intent of the Declaration of Lima. 

‘The American family of nations may also rightfully claim now to 
speak to the rest of the world. We have an interest wider than that of 
the mere defences of our sea-ringed continent. We now know that the 
development of the next generation will so narrow the oceans separating 
us from the Old World that our customs and our actions are necessarily 
involved in theirs, whether we like it or not. Beyond any question, 
within a few scant years, air fleets will cross the ocean as easily as to-day 
they cross the closed European seas. . . .” 


“ The issue is really whether our civilization is to be dragged into the 
tragic vortex of unending militarism, punctuated by periodic wars, or 
whether we shall be able to maintain the ideal of peace, individuality, and 
civilization as the fabric of our lives. We have the right to say that there 
shall not be an organization of world affairs which permits us no choice 
but to turn our countries into barracks, unless we be the vassals of some 
conquering Empire. 

“ Yes, the truest defence of the peace of our hemisphere must always 
lie in the hope that our sister nations beyond the seas will break the bonds 
and the ties that constrain them towards perpetual warfare. By example 
we can at least show them the possibility. We, too, have a stake in world 
—- and our will to peace can be as powerful as our will to mutual 

efence.” 
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Albania 


April 4.—The Press Bureau issued a statement reading : “‘ Certain 
foreign newspapers and wireless stations have announced that a pro- 
tectorate over Albania was imminent. This information must be con- 
sidered as without foundation, for one reason, because Albania would 
never allow any violation whatsoever of her independence and 
integrity.” 

Issue of statement by Bari wireless station. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

Anti-Italian demonstrations were reported to have taken place in 
Tirana. 

April 5.—A press message from Tirana stated that suitable military 
precautions were being taken. Many Italians left the country. 

Reports ve Yugoslavia’s attitude to Italian action in Albania. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

April 6.—Italian warships appeared off the coast and took off Italian 
residents. 

Italian aircraft dropped leaflets stating “‘ Render no further homage 
to your King. Do not make the position more difficult. He is entirely 
under our orders. We come to you as friends. Remain calm. If you 
offer any resistance you will be the sufferers.” 

April 7.—Italian troops landed at Santi Quaranta, San Giovanni di 
Medua, Durazzo, and Valona. They advanced several miles, and cut 
communications between Scutari and Tirana. 

The official News Agency stated that fighting was in progress near 
San Giovanni, and that the Italians had been driven back ; also that 
at Durazzo the Italians had launched 7 attacks, but had been forced to 
retire to their ships. 

News from Italian sources reported the flight of King Zog over the 
Greek frontier and the removal of the Government to Elbasan. The 
Italian troops were received sympathetically at Valona, and no resistance 
was offered at any of the ports except Durazzo. 

A mission from King Zog asked to confer with the commander of 
the Italian forces, “‘in order to submit to him several proposals. These 
have been transmitted to Rome,” an Italian statement announced. 

April 8.—Scutari was surrendered to the Italians, who hauled 
down the white flag and hoisted the Albanian flag, amid cheers from the 
populace. 

The Italian Commander issued a statement reading “‘ We only want 
decent government here. We have not come to crush Albania, but to 
restore the country’s liberty. We have come to preserve order.”’ 

A proclamation was posted up in the towns, villages, and mountain 
hamlets reading, ‘‘ The war is over. The Italians are coming. The 
Government has transferred its seat to Elbasan.”’ 

A few Albanian soldiers came into Scutari from the countryside 
before its surrender saying “‘ We have no King. We have orders from 
our commander to retire.” 

Tirana was also occupied during the day, and the Italian troops 
reported that they were received there with enthusiasm. Count Ciano 
arrived by air and was received with military honours. Among those 
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who welcomed him were the German and Spanish Ministers and a delega- 
tion of Albanian officials and citizens of the capital. 

To the Albanians Count Ciano stated that the Italian troops had come 
to restore order, prosperity, and progress, without interfering with the 
existence of Albania as a nation. 

The Italian authorities received several appeals from ex-Ministers, 
ex-Deputies, and other leading Albanians begging the Duce to restore 
order and justice, and expressing weariness of “ the tyranny of Zog.”’ 
They asked that the King of Italy should assume the crown of Albania 
or appoint a new sovereign. 

April 10.—Among messages of homage and thanks from groups of 
Albanians sent to Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano was one signed by 
9g members of some of the leading families, begging the Duce to found a 
Fascist Party. It assured him that brigands had hitherto prevented 
them from letting him know that their heart was always with Italy. 

The only resistance offered to the Italians was led by Col. Hissin, 
former commander of the Royal Albanian Guard, north of Tirana, and 
by the Minister of Education in the region of Matya. The brother of 
King Zog, several Ministers, and many officers and soldiers crossed the 
eastern frontier into Yugoslavia. 

The Provisional Council resumed direction of the diplomatic and 
consular relations of the country, and instructed its representatives 
abroad to abstain for the present from any diplomatic activity. 

The President of the Council broadcast from Tirana a message of 
homage to Signor Mussolini, ending with the words: ‘‘ Duce, you have 
made many sacrifices for us and have saved us from many perils. You 
are in the heart of the Albanian people. Therefore, thanks to you, all is 
possible, and, though we have no right to ask anything of you, we beg you 
to save the Albanian people.” 

General Guzzoni, the Italian C.-in-C., issued a proclamation, stating 
that they had come to Albania on a great and fraternal mission of peace 
and collaboration. He asked for perfect discipline and collaboration, 
declaring that public order, respect for property, free exercise of religion, 
and “‘ the honour and noble traditions of the Albanian people ’’ would be. 
guaranteed. A new era of work and progress would begin, but ‘‘ whoso- 
ever opposes this progress, which is desired by the Albanian people, will 
incur the severest penalties. Anyone who attempts to commit hostile 
acts against us will be inexorably submitted to our iron martial law. . . . 
Let work be calmly resumed under the protection of the emblem of the 
Lictor.”’ 

April 12.—The Constituent Assembly met and decided to offer the 
Crown to King Victor Emmanuel. The President of the Provisional Council, 
addressing the Assembly, declared that the country was in a state of 
decomposition, though they had had 25 years in which to try and govern 
themselves, 

“ Italy,” he said, “‘ knows us well. Thus we can look forward with 
confidence to the future, for the Duce, who is a greater man than Cesar 
or Hannibal, and is strong both in word and action, will not allow this 
little but ancient people to be lost. We expect from him our national 
liberty, our language, and our national flag, our own administration, 
peace, and justice.” 

The Assembly then passed a resolution under 4 heads: (1) Abro- 
gation of the Constitution and régime. (2) Formation of a Government 
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nominated by the Assembly. (3) Decision to associate Albania more 
closely with Italy, the new relations to be settled by a series of treaties, 
(4) The Crown to be offered to the King of Italy, to create a personal 
union between the countries. 

April 13.—The new Government telegraphed to the League 
Secretariat announcing its decision to withdraw from the League. 


Algeria 

April 11.—Meetings were held at Oran, Constantine, Bone, and 
other towns to protest against Italian aggression, and speakers denounced 
Italian racial policy in bitter terms. 


Argentina 

April 10.—The Foreign Minister replied to the German Note re 
alleged German designs on Patagonia, stating that the Government 
had offered a judicial and legal investigation on Argentine territory, and 
considered a frank examination of the denunciation was the best method 
of serving the cordial relations existing between the two countries. 

April 16.—The President of the Republic telegraphed to Mr. Roose- 
velt expressing his satisfaction at the new effort for peace represented by 
the latter’s appeal, which interpreted the common sentiment of the 
Americas. The Argentine Government and people, he said, shared the 
aspirations and ideals expressed, and the Argentines felt that the anxiety 
reflected in Mr. Roosevelt’s message was also theirs. 


Australia 
April 7.—The Prime Minister died in Sydney. Sir Earle Page took 


the oath as Premier at the head of a temporary administration com- 
missioned to act until the United Australia Party, of which Mr. Lyons 
was the head, chose a new leader. 


Belgium 

April 3.—Final returns of the Elections were : Catholics, 73 seats, 
a gain of 10; Socialists, 64 seats, a loss of 6 ; Liberals, 33, a gain of 10; 
Flemish Nationalists, 17, a gain of one ; Communists 9, as before ; and 
Rexists, 4, a loss of 17. 

The new Senate was composed of 38 Catholics, 36 Socialists, 16 
Liberals, 8 Flemish Nationalists, 2 Communists, and one Rexist. 

In the Cantons of Eupen, St. Vith, and Malmedy, the pro-Belgian 
candidates obtained 54-71 per cent. of the votes cast, and the Heimattreue 
Front did not secure any seats. 

April 12.—The King held a conference with the leaders of the three 
chief parties, Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists, and afterwards asked M 
Pierlot to form a Ministry of National Union on non-party lines. 

The Government took certain measures for the defence of the country, 
including the calling up of specialized units of technicians and engineers. 

April 16.—M. Pierlot formed a Cabinet drawn from the three 
parties, with 5 Catholics, 5 Socialists, and 3 Liberals. 

A pril 17.—The Socialist Party Congress decided against participation 
in the Cabinet, and M. Pierlot reported this to the King, who asked him 
to continue his efforts. M. Pierlot agreed to try and form a Catholic- 
Liberal Ministry. (In the Socialist Congress M. Spaak had strongly 
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advocated a Ministry of National Union, to include the Socialists, but 
many delegates considered that since its failure in the Elections the 
Party’s proper place was with the Opposition.) 


Bohemia and Moravia 


April 2.—President Hacha broadcast an appeal for popular support 
for a one-party system, with a warning that action to prevent it might 
mean the death of the Czech people. 

The National Unity and the National Labour Parties both called on 
their members to join the new party. 


April 5—The German authorities in Prague were understood to have 
instructed local traders to report immediately should their exports be 
met by higher tariffs or similar disabilities which attached to German 
coods but did not apply to those coming from the former Czecho-Slovak 
otate. 

3aron von Neurath, the ‘ Protector of Bohemia and Moravia,”’ 
arrived in Prague, and was greeted by General von Blaskowitz and 
General von Braushitsch, and by Herr Henlein. 

In a short speech at an official reception, he said, “‘ I have no greater 
wish than that the Czech people should recognize our mission and their 
own, and should help me to fulfil my difficult task to the best of their 
ability by honest collaboration. May this trustful co-operation bring 
the world to the realization that the peace of Europe lies in the hands 
of that man on whose behalf I now assume in this spirit my office as 
Protector for Bohemia and Moravia.” 


April 9.—The rules of the Party of National Unity were published, 
showing that it was formed on a German pattern and was strictly authori- 
tarian. 

The leader was the State President, who appointed the central 
committee and named his own representatives on it to hold office for 
3 years. The central committee appointed group-leaders and district- 
leaders. 

A large proportion of the German troops left Prague. The liquida- 
tion of the Czech Army was reported to be well advanced, the officers 
being given training courses to prepare them for commercial life, and 
many of the men and other unemployed being given contracts to work in 
Germany. Married men were not allowed to take their wives, and wages 
and place of work were not specified. 

April 17.—The Government blocked all British and French, and 
also Russian, accounts in Prague, as a reprisal for the British and French 
action in blocking Czecho-Slovak accounts in London and Paris. 


Brazil 

April 6.—A decree was signed making military service compulsory 
for every citizen of both sexes. 

The Foreign Ministry received from the German Chargé d’Affaires 
a Note explaining his Government’s attitude to the investigation of the 
supposed acts of espionage. It declared that a document alleged to have 
been sent to Germany on January II, 1937 ve Patagonia (as a land 
suitable for annexation by Germany) was the “ fruit of a falsification.” 
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Bulgaria 

April 11.—The Government dissolved the Ratnici, a Nazi organi- 
zation supported by Germany. (Its leader had been sent to a concep. 
tration camp two weeks previously.) 

April 14.—The authoritative paper Duness, referring to the British 
and French statements, said the basis of Bulgarian foreign policy was 
the treaties of perpetual friendship with Yugoslavia and Turkey, as 
well as sincere collaboration with all her neighbours. 

That policy had made possible the conclusion of the Salonika Agree. 
ment, which enabled Bulgaria to regain her freedom to rearm and to 
restore the pride of the Army. By following the same path and no other 
Bulgaria could count on a happy future. 

The international situation demanded that the country should be 
ready to defend its vital rights, and the entire people must unite round 
the King and the Government. 

April 15.—The Minister of Finance and the Minister of Commerce 
left Sofia for Berlin to discuss trade questions. 


Canada 

April 11.—The Government received representations from branches 
of the Canadian Legion in Saskatchewan and elsewhere regarding the 
activities and propaganda of Nazi residents. (There were some 100,00¢ 
Germans in Saskatchewan.) 

April 16.—The Prime Minister issued a statement in which he 
said that in a moment of supreme concern President Roosevelt had 
acted with characteristic courage and initiative, and his message was 
of vital interest to every country because it gave the world a chance 
to halt on the brink of catastrophe. 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


April 9.—At Kaifeng, on the Lunghai Railway, units of the Japanese 
sponsored pacification army mutinied, and killed the majority of the 
Pacification Commissioners. Simultaneously the city was attacked by 
some 2,000 guerillas. Fighting began in the surrounding district as 
part of the general Chinese offensive, while other Chinese attacks on 
Japanese garrisons began in Shansi and Shantung. 

April 10.—The Japanese bombed Sian. 

April 11.—In South Shansi the Chinese crossed the Yellow River 
and attacked several Japanese positions with the collaboration of air 
craft. Severe fighting also took place north of Taierhchwang, in South 
Shantung. 

April 14.—The Chinese reported that Ma Chan-shan had succeeded 
in advancing into Manchuria near Chinchow, and that their aircrait 
had raided places in Inner Mongolia, including Japanese positions at 
Pailingmiao. 

Many railways in North China were stated to have been damaged 
by guerillas, and a Chinese attack on Hsuchow interrupted the through 
service from Peking to Nanking. The Peking-Hankow line was also 
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cut in Hopei, and the Shansi railways damaged north-east and south of 
Taiyuan. 

April 16.—The Chinese claimed to have reached a point 30 miles 
south of Kaifeng and to have cleared the Japanese from the Lunghai 
railway 40 miles east of Chengchow. 

In Shansi the Chinese claimed the capture of Fushan. They also 
raided Taiyuan. 

Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


April 3.—The Chinese reported progress in an offensive in Hupeh. 
In Kiangsi the Japanese captured Kaoan, 30 miles west of Nanchang, 
but the Chinese were reported to be massing very large forces to defend 
Changsha, while further east an army of 100,000 was preparing to cross 
the Chientang River in Chekiang. 

April 4.—The Japanese raided Changsha, Hengyang, and Sian. 

April 10.—It was announced in Chungking that the Chinese forces 
had begun an offensive “on all fronts from Inner Mongolia to South 
China. 
April 16.—The Chinese recaptured a large area west of Nanchang 
and were reported to be within 25 miles of the city. 

On the Han River they claimed to have dislodged the Japanese 
from their positions, and driven them back 40 miles. 


South China. 


April 3.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Kongmoon and 
Pakhoi. 

April 4.—The Japanese drove the Chinese out of Kongmoon and 
Sunwui, and reoccupied both towns. 

April 8.—Chinese reports claimed the recapture of Kongmoon, 
Sunwui, and Pakhoi, and of several villages along the railway north of 
Canton and near Samshui on the west. Chinese aircraft bombed Hainan 
Island. The Japanese denied the Chinese claims. 

April g.—Nanning, in Kwangsi, was heavily bombed by the 
J ipanese. 

April 11.—The Japanese landed at Namtao and set it on fire. The 
Chinese reported the recapture of Sheklung, and guerillas entered Fatshan, 
near Canton, and burnt the Japanese barracks. 

April 12.—Chinese guerillas reoccupied Namtao, and the Japanese 
withdrew along the Canton railway. The Japanese retook Sheklung, 
however, and Sunwui, which was afterwards bombed by the Chinese. 

A Japanese military train was blown up near Samshui. 

April 13.—Japanese aircraft bombed Mengtz station, on the Yunnan 
Railway, some 70 miles from the French Indo-China border. They 
shot down a passenger aeroplane belonging to the Eurasia line, which was 
on its way from Hanoi to Yunnanfu. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


April 4.—Reports reached Shanghai that armed Japanese launches 
were preventing Chinese junks in the lower Yangtze ports from loading 
large numbers of pigs for the Shanghai market in British steamers, and 
compelling the use of Japanese steamers. 

Anti-British agitation in the Japanese-controlled press was reported 
to be spreading, and papers in Soochow, Hankow, Kaifeng, and Canton 
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published articles making revolting charges against British residents and 
traders. 

The Japanese press in Shanghai announced that a boycott of British 
goods had already begun in central China. 

April 5.—The Japanese closed the port of Ningpo. 

April 8.—The British steamer Sagres was arrested by a Japanese 
warship while loading salt at Chuan Bay, near Swatow, and taken to the 
Pescadores. 

April 11.—The Peking and Nanking Reformed Governments were 
reported to have issued a declaration denouncing Britain and Russia 

“bandits of foreign egotism, fishing in troubled waters, and devils 
going about under masks of peace.” 

The American Embassy protested to the Japanese authorities against 
two cases of bombing of U.S. Mission property, the sixth protest made 
within a month. 


Danzig Free City 

A pril 4.—Nazis were reported to have attacked the house of the Polish 
Commissioner General and to have smashed the windows of the Polish 
official telegraphic agency and other Polish buildings. 

April 5.—Large numbers of arrests of Nazis were reported, in a 
purge of the Party in the City, and the Gestapo were stated to have 
sent many persons to concentration camps in Germany. 


Denmark 


April 3.—The Elections were held, and resulted in the Government 
parties (Socialists and Radicals) retaining their majority, but reduced 
from 82 seats to 78. The Socialists secured 64, a loss of 4, and the 
Radicals 14, as before. The Liberal Farmers got 30 seats, a gain of 2, 
and the Conservatives 26, as before. 

The German Nazis secured 2,400 more votes than before, but only 
secured 1 seat as before. The Danish Nazis (Dr. Clausen) secured 3 seats, 
all new gains, and the Communists got 3, a gain of one. 

April 14.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast on his return from 
a visit to Paris, said that the British and French statements showed the 
gravity of the situation, but they might yet have a quietening effect. 
Such precautionary measures as were necessary would have to be taken, 
though there was no reason to believe that any Power would interfere 
with the internal policy of Denmark. Denmark would keep absolutely 
neutral. 


Egypt 

April 6.—Dr. Goebbels arrived in Cairo on a private visit. 

April 9.—Protests were made by various Moslem bodies against 
the occupation of Albania, and the students at a theological college went 
on strike. 

April 11.—The Ambassador to Great Britain arrived in Cairo with 
new British proposals about Palestine. 

The Prime Minister received Dr. Weizmann and discussed the 
Palestine problem. 

April 12.—The Prime Minister presided over a meeting of the 
representatives of the Arab States to discuss Palestine. 
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Eire 

April 16.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Ennis, gave a warning against 
the disastrous consequences of a war, and said once it had begun no 
one could know the end, but it was certain that in the long run it would 
ruin victor and vanquished, and the settlement it secured would be 
short-lived. 

‘Is it too late,” he asked, “‘ for the hundreds of millions of innocent 
people who have no desire for this mutual destruction to insist that it 
shall not be, to demand that the conference of Powers which inevitably 
will follow this war if it occurs should take place before it begins? Is 
it possible that the request of President Roosevelt that the nations 
should give firm guarantees of non-aggression will be refused? Must 
the nations be battered into pulp before the will to make adjustments is 
begotten ? ”’ 


Estonia 
{ pril 16.—General Laidoner left for Warsaw. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
April 5.—M. Lebrun was re-elected President of the Republic, 
receiving 506 votes. M. Bedouce, Socialist, received 151 votes, and M. 
Cachin, Communist, 74. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 3.—Col. Casado and other members of the Spanish Republican 
Defence Council, and General Mendez and his staff arrived at Marseilles, 
having left Spain on board the British cruiser Galatea. 

M. Bonnet received the Turkish Ambassador in connection with the 
intentions of the Turkish Government in the Hatay. (Concentrations of 
Turkish troops had been reported on the Sanjak border.) 

April 6.—The Government asked the permission of the Spanish 
Government for French ships to enter Alicante harbour to evacuate some 
4,500 refugees, who were reported to include several prominent Re- 
publican leaders. 

April 7.—Col. Beck passed through Paris on his way from London, 
and had a prolonged conversation in the train with the U.S. Ambassador 
to France, 

April 10.—Two decrees were published prohibiting the export of 
arms from France to Abyssinia, and from French Somaliland. 

April 11.—The Cabinet met and “‘ examined the foreign situation and 
approved measures whose execution had been decided upon by the 
Ministers of National Defence in conference.” 

April 12.—The Spanish Ambassador issued through the press an 
appeal to the French public for the rapid execution of the Bérard- Jordana 
Agreement, saying that its value would be lost if it was not loyally, 
rapidly, and completely executed, as its decisions were the basis upon 
which rested the new French-Spanish official relations. 

The Government received from trustworthy sources reports that 
certain positions in Spanish Morocco were being rapidly fortified. 

Paris-Soir, in a message from its Belgrade correspondent, reported 
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that the leader of the People’s Party in Yugoslavia had accused M. 
Stoyadinovitch of striking a bargain with Count Ciano in January re 
the occupation of Albania. ; 

Marshal Pétain was understood to have told the Cabinet that he had 
formed the opinion that in the event of war Germany and Italy would 
be able to use the Spanish ports and air bases. 

April 15.—General Miaja arrived in Paris. 

April 16.—The Government sent a Note to the U.S. Government 
announcing their acceptance of President Roosevelt’s proposal and 
reaffirming their fidelity to the principles of “ liberty, human solidarity, 
and international peace within the framework of national independence 
for every country.” 

It was announced that two battleships and two large destroyers 
had gone to Gibraltar 

April 17.—Three cruisers and ten more destroyers were also stated 
to have reached Gibraltar. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 5.—Regulations were issued executing the Hitler Jugend 
Law of 1936, and making service in the organization compulsory. 

The Reichsbank returns showed an expansion in loans of 1,200 
million marks over the previous week, and the currency circulation reached 
a new high record. The national debt at the end of January was 28,000 
millions, representing an increase of over 10,000 millions during the year. 

April 12.—Dr. Ley began in Angriff a series of articles to keep the 
working man up to date in world affairs, and laid down 5 Nazi principles : 
(1) A strong leadership regarded it as valuable that its followers should 
understand the measures it took. (2) If the leaders trusted the people 
they would find them “ worthy” of having their troubles and needs 
discussed with them. (3) The people would repay this trust a thousand- 
fold. (4) In such circumstances the people would trustfully and patiently 
accept “‘ any measures which may suddenly become necessary,’ without 
becoming nervous, even though at the moment they did not understand 
the point of those measures. (5) When a wise leadership allowed the 
people to take part in the political matters on which, at the last resort, 
the welfare of the individual depended, the people were made proof 
against foreign influences, and were immune from the hypocritical words 
of their enemies. 

He went on to say that the Fiihrer was always right. (See also 
External Affairs.) 

April 16.—Herr Hitler went to St. Pélten, Austria, on a surprise 
Visit. 

April 17.—Herr Hitler reviewed the troops at St. Pélten, Krems, 
Stockerau, and Strebersdorf. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 3.—The official News Agency declared that Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech offered no new or practical point of view. It was merely one 
more proof that Britain hoped to return to Versailles with the aid of 
rumours and panic-mongering ; a policy of illusion, without even the 
pretence of being inspired by a wish to establish peace. 
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For Germany it only meant that Britain was lending all her forces 
to a policy of encirclement against the vital interests of Germany on the 
Continent. 

The Fiihrer’s speech had obviously not been properly understood. 
‘‘We must emphasize once more,”’ it stated, “that the Reich has no 
intention of waiting until the net of encirclement has closed and become 
unbreakable.” 

The Angriff summed up German foreign policy, as laid down in 
Herr Hitler’s speech, in the following three passages from that speech : 
(1) ‘‘ The German people are not inclined to watch danger growing without 
acting.” Germany would, therefore, take prompt steps to check an 
attempt at encirclement. (2) ‘‘ Whoever declares himself prepared to 

ull the che stnuts out of the fire for the Great Powers must expect to 
tod his fingers.”” (3) ‘“‘ Should anyone really wish to try his strength 
igainst ours by force, the German people are in a position to do so at all 
times, prepared and determined.” 

The writer went on to say that, in the face of these clear statements 
the British press had “‘ raised a shriek which yesterday and to-day attained 
a point at which it should no longer be regarded as a matter for politicians 
or diplomatists, but rather for a pathologist. There is, however, an 
excuse. The policy of that press is just as confused and perplexed as 
the policy of the countries concerned themselves.”’ 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz wrote “‘ It must now be clear 
to all that the efforts of the Western democracies amount to nothing less 
than an attempt to create a dangerous division among the nations after 
the manner of their pre-War policy and, later on, of their efforts at 

collective security’... ”’ 

Dr. Silex, in the D.A .Z., complained that the British public were 
not properly informed of their Government’s intentions, and that no 
one had seen fit to tell them that “ England and Germany need not 
disturb one another in their respective spheres.’’ He characterized 
British policy as employing “‘ the methods of a capitalistic imperialism 
which, in the mistaken notion of defending its possessions, interferes 
disturbingly wherever something new is in process of creation.”’ 

Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement ve German trade methods. (See 
U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

April 4—The Angriff declared that Herr Hitler had loudly informed 
the British that the Third Reich would defend itself with all its forces, 
and opportunely, against a new encirclement. ‘‘ That is the situation.”’ 
It went on: 

“The German people know Britain very exactly. Germany has 
been silent for long, but it has not forgotten. Since Munich British 
propagandists have sought to discover a cleft between the German 
people and its leaders. We can only tell the British that never has the 
German people taken to its heart a political line so much as that which 
appertains to Britain to-day. Germany has always felt that Britain stood 
behind all the muck and filth Germany has had to wade through. i“ 

The British played the game of being cousins every now and then. 
Germany could only say that the disappointments experienced amongst 
relatives were the most bitter and the least often healed. “ Either 
Britain must find its way to Germany now or the last ties are finally 
severed. And then there will not be a dog in Germany which would take 
a crust from Britain.” 
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April 5.—Staff conversations took place at Innsbruck between 
General Keitel and the Chief of the Italian General Staff. 

The Prime Minister of Slovakia and the Foreign Minister arrived 
in Berlin. 

The Lokalanzeiger, referring to the speech of the British First Lord 
of the Admiralty, described the whole affair as “like something out of the 

mad house,”’ and said the speech itself was “‘ the most severe blow which 
has hitherto been aimed at the policy of peace, although not the only 
one. The sensational reports which the English press has seen fit to 
publish about Albania belong to the same class. This rounds off the 
picture of a game, which is as dangerous as it is unscrupulous, which 
is now being deliberately played with the peace of the world.” 

April 6.—The Vdélkischer Beobachter, dealing with Lord Stanhope’s 
speech said “ It is not surprising that in face of the flood of lies which 
for days and years has broken on the democratic world, even the calmest 
citizens should sometimes lose their nerve. . . . We now find that this 
agitation about war and encirclement systematically carried on has 
caused even an English Minister to lose his head.” 

April 7.—A semi-official statement declared that in the view of the 
Government the landing of Italian troops at Durazzo was “‘ in accordance 
with the letter and the spirit of the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Friends hip 
of 1927, and with the deep sympathy felt by Italy for the Albanian 
ne ty Germany understands that Italy cannot tolerate a centre of 
constant disorder and a threat to Italian residents in a country bordering 
a sea so important for Italian vital interests as the Adriatic.” 

Germany, it went on, would “neither understand nor approve 
interference by the democratic Western Powers—which have no interests 
there—with the juridically incontestable position and action of her Axis 
partner.” 

Inspired statements in Berlin re the Anglo-Polish Agreement said 
that Poland was swaying between Pilsudski and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
author of the policy of “‘ aggressive pacts ” against Germany. What she 
had done was bad enough: fourteen days previously she had answered 
with a mobilization German enquiries as to the possibility of a permanent 
understanding on the basis of a settlement of the Danzig question and 
an extra-territorial corridor for the Reich across the Polish corridor. 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter concluded from Poland’s action that she 
had been gripped with the same “ war influenza ’”’ as London and Paris. 
It said the pact with England was “ only a link in a chain of pacts and 
treaties which London to-day—on the model of the Versailles Treaty— 
desires to forge round the Reich. Poland would thereby become a guilty 
partner in an attempt to set Europe in flames . . . and would expose 
herself to the fate of other nations which have let themselves be misled 
by the horse-dealers of the democratic West. That is not a threat, 
but a prudent military political reckoning.” 

Poland would have to understand that the 1934 Treaty was dead, 
as no one could induce Germany to believe that a Polish-British pact 
was not directed against the Reich. 

April 8.—The Diplomatisch-politische Information, in a statement ré 
Albania, said that the object of the Italian invasion was to re-establish 
normal conditions and safeguard the natural and acknowledged rights 
of Italy there. Albania owed its national existence to Italy, and though 
the people were grateful the Government had for some time been using 
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Italian help in an egotistical and one-sided manner. The King’s pre- 
: tensions, which constantly increased, were made at the expense of Italian 
aves rights, and Italian residents were the subject of intolerable treatment. 
Italy could not allow this perpetual “ trouble-centre ” to endanger the 


- security of that part of the Mediterranean, and therewith her vital 
e Oe ee 

hich 1 Some organs of the press declared that King Zog was suspected of 
only [ being in the pay of the British intelligence service. Italian citizens 
Pus in Albania were abominably persecuted at the instigation of sinister 
Be } forces who provided the King’s supporters with weapons and set them 
uch ® acainst the Italians. 

E The National Zeitung stated that Albania belonged to the Lebensraum 
PES BH of Italy, just as Bohemia and Moravia belonged to that of Germany. It 
hich ; was quite clear that Italy could suffer neither an open nor a masked 
ss © opponent on the other side of the Adriatic ; the safety of her living space 
“em » was guaranteed only when a friend of Italy’s had the sole influence in 

_ } such a politically important quarter. 
the j Rome had to reckon with the possibility of Albania placing herself 
. ) at the disposal of definite anti-Italian interests. 
Ship ; April 11.— ficial circles in Berlin, commenting on the Albanian 
+ ) invasion, pointed out that Albania had long been recognized to be an 
pe ) Italian preserve, so that the status guo in the Mediterranean could not be 
3 ’ i said to be affected by Italy’s decision to safeguard the position by military 
“= S occupation. 
re [he press complained that, though Great Britain had no rights or 
ay | interests in Albania, the British Government promptly made the Italian 
“a ction a pretext for launching a diplomatic offensive against the Axis 
on Powers and precipitating a nervous crisis through which they hoped to 
said obtain mandates for the protection of small States such as Turkey, Greece, 
‘the and Yugoslavia. ; : ; 
sl _ Britain’s Mediterranean interests were not affected in the slightest, 
a so if she replied with diplomatic actions and fleet demonstrations Germany 
a could only conclude that she wanted a pretext for action to reassert 
- he r supremacy in the Mediterranean, which would be contrary to the 
- spirit of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. 
‘ie April 12.—Dr. Ley, writing in Angriff, laid down 5 Nazi principles 
ory for the guidance of the working man, and then went on to attack Great 
oe Britain, whom he accused of leading the league of German haters, and 
went on: “ This hatred of Germany is becoming a frenzy in England. . . 
t ‘ English outbursts of rage arising from fear, nervousness, ill-will, and envy 
3 | would be almost pitiable if they were not so mean. . . . We know enough 
Jed | about the English swindle—that they do not mean the German people 
at : but that they wish to do away with their leaders, chiefly in order— 
_ | how unselfish they are—to free the German people from slavery and 
- f tyranny.” 
pe : Dr. Ley went on to say that the Germans would deserve to be utterly 
| destroyed if they had forgotten the mean and shameful things which the 
vias 4 English had done to the German peasants and working man. He then 
lish gy gave the latter the following slogans : “ England is a rich country who, in 
hts = addition— of course without any danger to herself—wishes to play the 
on } world policeman. ; 
cl England hates us because she fears us. England hates us because 


” 


we know her for what she is,”” and other like sentiments. 
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The official News Agency reported that 100 Germans from the frontie; 
district had fled from Poland to Danzig with their families, and told tale: 
of increasing persecution and of excesses, including incendiarism. 


April 13.—A semi-official commentary on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
stated that the first impression in political circles was one of astonishment 
that the Prime Minister should have ventured to reproach other nations 
with the use of force in places where—unlike Palestine—houses have not 
been blown to bits, nor men, women, and children killed simply because 
they were fighting for their freedom. 

It was true that confidence once destroyed could not easily ly 
restored, but confidence had been destroyed by the British method 
recklessly creating panic by the dissemination of false rumours. No one 
could have confidence any longer in the sincerity of British professions oj 
peace. These poisonous rumours constituted a common danger—ie 
“the present danger for all Europe of being plunged by British polic, 
and British methods into a new bloodbath of the nations.” 


A pril 14.—The Volkischer Beobachter, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement as “‘a long, whining speech,” in an article headed “ Britis! 
Bluff against European Reconstruction,”’ described what London was 
doing as Imperialism of the worst type. It went on, “ The Britis! 
islanders gathered an Empire at a time when European nations \ 
rending each other. Let them keep it, we do not envy them their Empin 
for we are stay-at-homes, and are fully employed in Middle Europe. But 
we and our Italian friends are fed up to the teeth with having continually 
to dispute with the British a claim to predominance which only creates 
superfluous tensions in Europe, sabotages natural development, 
brings harmless nations into positions from which they—and not 
British—must suffer. What British policy has achieved in Poland, and 
would like to achieve in Greece and Rumania, is simply a European crime 


April 16.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. Roosevelt 
proposal, said the President could lay claim to the role of an honest 
broker only if he broke with his political past, but he had been on th 
side of Germany’s ideological opponents and of Bolshevism, and had 
done everything to add fuel to the flames of the present unbearabl 
tension in Europe, as well as encouraging the encirclement policy 0! 
Britain. The real purpose of his action was to enlarge the clefts and 
dissensions between the European States. 

Since the “ encircling Powers,”’ including the U.S.A., had large! 
failed to spoil the relations of the Axis Powers with European countries 
the wave of mistrust was to be strengthened by seeking to make t! 
Axis Powers swear not to attack the States enumerated in the Not: 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, under the heading : ‘‘ An infamous trick 
expressed surprise that the President should lower himself tc send a shabb) 
propaganda pamphlet as a message to two heads of States. It accuse¢ 
him of being “‘ the man who, more than any other statesman, has con- 
tributed to the present war atmosphere, and now wants to appear, lik 
President Wilson, in the guise of an angel of peace. If he is successful 
he will be elected President a third time ; if not, then he has a moral all 
and will be able to wash his hands in innocence, with the well-known pose 
of Pontius Pilate.” 
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lhe Hamburger Fremdenblatt considered the appeal to be a tactical 
noeuvre to present Germany and Italy as the hindrances to a general 

ment, and in this way to give moral support to the policy of en- 
lement. 

It was Britain who conducted the encirclement, and it was she who 

t to give proof of goodwill. 

April 17.—An official statement was issued reading: “ President 
Roosevelt has sent the Fiihrer a telegram asking him to state his attitude 
ertain questions. The Fiihrer regards this matter as so important 

he has decided to make the answer to the American President in 
name of the German nation before the Reichstag. He has therefore 

ed the German Reichstag for April 28 to receive this declaration.”’ 

[he Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to President 

Roosevelt's appeal, said he had for years openly avowed his solidarity 
with the ideological enemies of Germany, and had identified himself 
ticularly with “ the central headquarters of Bolshevism, the enemy 

f culture.” 

In September he had hypocritically assured the Fiihrer of the 
inks of the world should the “‘ Bohemian question ’’ be brought to 
peaceful solution, and had since then left nothing undone to establish 

front of revenge’ against Germany, and to bring to life and stiffen 

the policy of encirclement being carried on by Britain and France. 
His appeal was merely an extension of this policy, as was shown by the 
faction with which it was greeted in London and Paris. 

(he obvious motive for the action was to extend the gulf already 
ting between European nations, by an attack disguised as an appeal 

ACe, 

In the D.A.Z. Dr. Silex described the approval of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ssage as “‘ treacherous applause,” prompted by the belief that Germany, 
refusing to subscribe to “‘ a new fraud @ Ja Wilson,” would lay herself 

to becoming the object of an aggressive policy of alliances. The 
ole trick was, therefore, based on the assumption that Germany 

would allow herself to be tricked again. 

(hat British newspapers should acclaim Roosevelt as the last 
i\viour from imminent catastrophes either said very little for British 
\f-confidence or was an admission that Britain herself regarded the 

catastrophe as necessary and was determined to bring it about, instead 
of assenting to German rights of existence, and thereby ensuring her 
own position in the West, ‘which is not threatened by a Germany 
living on equal terms.” 

A squadron consisting of two “ pocket battleships,’’ two cruisers 
6,000 tons, I5 submarines, and auxiliary vessels left Kiel for 

exercises off the Spanish and Portuguese coasts. 
The chief correspondent in Berlin of the News Chronicle was ordered 
ave Germany within 14 days. 
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Gibraltar 


April 13.—Military precautions were taken on the road leading 
to La Linea. The French Military and Air Attachés at Burgos arrived 
in Gibraltar. 


Apnil 17.—Several French warships arrived in the harbour. 
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Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

4 pril 5.-The Prime Minister was questioned in Parliament about a 
speech at Portsmouth by the First Lord of the Admiralty the previous 
evening, when he was reported to have said that “ unfortunately befor 
I left the Admiralty it became necessary to give orders to man the ant 
aircraft guns.” Mr. Chamberlain said the remarks of Lord Stanhope 
were quite unpremeditated. The occasion was the initiation of a scheme 
for showing cinema films in the Navy, and Lord Stanhope drew attention 
to the fact that there was not a full attendance, as some of the men had 
been retained on board their ships in readiness to man their guns, as 
had been the normal practice in times of tension. 

No other orders had been given by the Admiralty than that that 
practice should not be relaxed on this occasion. 

In the House of Lords Lord Stanhope made a similar statement, an 
expressed his keen regret that his remarks emphasizing the readiness of 
the Navy to meet all eventualities, even when Easter leave was being 
given, as it was on that day, should have added to the work of the Prim: 
Minister or caused concern to anyone else. 

April 6.—-The Prime Minister announced that Mr. W. S. Morrison 
was to become the Minister in charge of the Food (Defence Plans 
Department. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 3.—Col. Beck arrived in London on an official visit. Th 
French Air Minister arrived for discussions with the Secretary of Stat: 
for Air. 

Statements in Parliament ve the pledge to Poland by the Prim 
Minister and Lord Halifax. (See Special Note.) 

April 5.—It was understood that the Polish Government had re: — 
declared their determination to use all their forces to help Great Brit: 
if attacked, and that Col. Beck had stated that any other course would ‘. 
unworthy of a Great Power. He had said that he had no hesitation in 
making the assurance reciprocal. At the same time, it was the Polish 
Government’s intention to keep their relations normal, even friendly, 
with both Germany and Soviet Russia, their two great neighbours. 

Questions to the Italian Government ve Spain and Albania. 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

April 6.—The Prime Minister read to the House of Commons a 
statement drawn up by the Government in consultation with Col. Beck. 
(See Special Note.) 

April 8.—Lord Halifax received the Italian Chargé d’Affaires thre: 
times and told him how seriously the Government regarded the invasion 
of Albania, and how strongly British feeling as a whole had immediately 
responded. 

Signor Crolla, in reply, gave the most specific assurances 1s to “ t! 
limited character ”’ of Italian action, both in Albania and beyond. 

Lord Halifax also discussed the position with the French and U. 
Ambassadors and the Greek Minister. 

April 14.—The Agreement between Great Britain, Denmark, 
land, Norway, and Sweden for the limitation of naval armaments a! 
exchange of information was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5999. 

April 15.—-The Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary issued 
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statement reading: “‘ His Majesty’s Government learned with cordial 
iyproval of the message which was communicated last night to the 
hancellor of the German Reich and to the head of the Italian Govern- 
by the President of the United States of America, and which has 
been issued to the Press. 

‘His Majesty’s Government entirely endorse the President’s es- 
te of the international situation. They believe that the statesman- 
ike initiative which President Roosevelt has been inspired to take offers 
| opportunity of averting the catastrophe which overhangs Europe 

| which they are convinced is feared in every country. 
‘The replies from Germany and Italy must now be awaited. His 
sty’s Government for their part desire to express the firm hope that 
se replies will open the way to the further steps of which the President 


April 17.—A Trade Delegation from Finland arrived in London 


Greece 
April 9.—It was reported in Athens that the Government had 
I | to consent to a German plan for building a canal to connect the 
Danube, the Morava, and the Vardar rivers. 
!/ril 10.—The Prime Minister received the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires 
three times, and was understood to have been given an absolute guarantee 
territorial integrity. 

\ proclamation was issued reading: “‘ To dispel all uneasiness in 
blic opinion the Greek Government, being in possession of al] the facts, 
assure the Greek people that Greece’s integrity and independence 
absolutely secured. 

‘“ The Greek people can pursue its peaceful occupations fully con- 
vinced that the Government is constantly watching over Greece’s in- 
rity and honour.” 

April 11. -A_ semi-official statement published in Athens read: 
\ll rumours regarding an alleged Italian action against Greece are 
ise. Such rumours could only have been circulated by agents-provo- 

caleurs. Fascist Italy confirms her intention to respect absolutely the 
territorial integrity of Greece. Fascist Italy wishes to maintain and 
rther develop the cordial relations of friendship which bind the two 
itries. She is also willing to give concrete proof of this desire.”’ 

April 12.-Greek Government’s reply handed to Italian Government. 

Italy. External Affairs.) 

April 14.—The press took the view that the British Declaration 

marked the end of the crisis, Hestia writing that ‘“‘ once again imminent 
langer of war has been averted, and mankind can confidently expect 


world peace to be preserved. The Greek people appreciate the Prime 


\I 
\ 


linister’s policy, which, criticized as it is, has rendered valuable services 


to humanity and civilization . . . the Greek people feel deep gratitude 


| satisfaction.” 
Hungary 

April 4.—The protocol fixing the frontier with Slovakia was signed 
in Budapest, and normal communications between the two countries 
were restored. 

The boundary ran west of Bezé, Jenke, 3 miles to the west of the 
old frontier, Sarosmezé, Szobrancz, 8 miles within the old frontier, 
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Remetevasgyar, 9 miles within the old frontier, Kiskolon, Takcsany, 
Cziroka, 18 miles within the old frontier, and Zell6. ; 

April 11.—The withdrawal of Hungary from the League of Nations 
was announced. It was stated, however, that collaboration in the 
technical field, in particular with the Permanent Court, and the I.L.0. 
would be continued. 

April 13.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement before the Foreign 
Affairs Committees of both Houses, said Hungary had left the League 
because it had neglected the defence of national minorities as laid down 
in the Covenant ; it had undermined the idea of international arbitration, 
and had served exclusively the interests of those who wished to maintain 
the territorial and political settlements of post-war Europe. 

He also said that relations with Rumania were necessarily rather 
uncertain, because Rumania was trying to make the world believe that 
Hungary had aggressive intentions towards her, though Rumania well 
knew that the Hungarian Government wished to respect her neighbour's 
frontiers. He assured Rumania of their desire to spare her susceptibilities 
so long as Rumania respected the interests of the Hungarian minorities in 
Transylvania. 

The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
Parliament that Hungary intended to respect the Rumanian frontiers 
anp the Rumanian Government was informed accordingly through the 
diplomatic channel. 


India 


April 15.—The Tariff Bill, embodying the terms of the Indo-British 
Trade Agreement, was again rejected by the Legislative Assembly when 
it was returned to the House in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General. The voting was 50 to 37, with the Moslem League abstaining 
as on March 28. 


Iraq 


April 4.—The King died as the result of a motor accident. 

His young son was proclaimed King as Feisal II, under the Regency 
of the Emir Abdul Ilah. 

The British Consul at Mosul was murdered by a mob reported t 
have been told by agitators that the British were responsible for th 
King’s death. 

April 5.—The Prime Minister expressed to the British Government 
the deep sorrow of his Government at the murder, and gave an undertaking 
that a public expression of regret would be made in Parliament, th 
strictest investigation carried out, full reparation made for damagi 
done to British property, and the payment of a suitable grant to th 
Consul’s dependents. 

April 6.—The Government issued a statement expressing its detesta- 
tion of the “‘ dastardly crime ’’ committed at Mosul. 

April 8.—A combined meeting of the Senate and Chamber confirmed 
the appointment of the Emir Abdul Ilah as Regent. The Prime Ministe! 
offered the resignation of the Cabinet to the Regent, who asked him to 
form a new one. He did this, with the same Ministers as before. 

April 17.—A student of 17 was convicted, at Mosul, of leading 
the attack on the British Consul, and he and another boy of 16 wer 
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mned to death. The sentence was later commuted to 15 years’ 
nment on account of the culprits’ youth. Two men were also 
ed to 10 and 8 years’ imprisonment. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


yil 3.—Reports were current of concentrations of troops at Bari 


yi! 10.—Further reservists were called up, and estimates of the 
under arms were as high as 1} million. 

April 11.—An official communiqué confirmed that more classes had 
een called up, the classes born in 1911 and Ig12 having been recalled 
full. (The whole of the 1917 and 1918, and small sections of the 1919 

; were already under arms.) 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

{pvil 4.—A statement was broadcast from Bari reading: “ At the 

it request of the King of Albania conversations are in progress 
for the reinforcement of the defensive alliance between the two countries. 
It is not in the intention of the Italian Government to make an attempt 

rainst the independence and integrity of Albania.” 

April 5.—Count Ciano received the British Ambassador, who asked 
vhat truth there was in reports that Italian soldiers were going to Spain. 
replied that they were untrue. He was also asked about Albania, and 
eply recounted the Government’s view regarding incidents during 
past 3 months. 

The Tvibuna declared that the English scheme to form a coalition, 
ler Franco-British leadership, of all European nations outside of and 
inst the totalitarian States constituted a major menace to peace. 

Lavoro Fascista said the murder of the British Consul at Mosul 
nfirms the fall of the democracies, which have exhausted their vital 
es and see their own principles turned against them.”’ It explained 
t hice natives blamed the British intelligence service for the car accident 
in which the King of Irak was killed. 

“Apn : 6.—Italian warships in Albanian ports. (See Albania 

Aj wil 7,—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that King Zog was a 

I eo se tendency was to govern like a tyrannical feudal lord, “ negli- 
gent of the elementary needs of his people, greedy for money to satisfy 
lus personal caprices, ambitious and irresponsible, a fomenter of internal 
ord and of international intrigues.” 

He had recently asked Italy for fresh assistance and protection, 
for the dispatch of troops to garrison certain points of the country. 


nd 


it the eleventh hour the Italian Government had learnt that these 
lorces were to be used for a mad coup of the King against the Yugoslav 
lrontier, with the evident aim of disturbing the calm and cordial relations 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. 
The refusal of Italy to countenance this step deeply angered the 
King, who ‘‘ vented his wrath on the Italians resident in Albania, and 
“5 those Albanian leaders who were suspected of friendly feelings towards 


Signor Gayda claimed that the occupation of Albania came within 


the framework of “‘ four well-known series of facts : the racial individuality 
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of the Albanian people ; a European recognition of the pre-eminence of 
Italian interests and rights in the organization of Albania ; the imposs- 
bility for Albania to stand alone and defend herself by her own means 
and Italy’s continuous efforts for the civic development of the Albanian 
people since the constitution of an independent Albania.” 

He also maintained that King Zog had, on November 27, 1931 
allowed the Tirana Agreement of January, 1927 to lapse without attempt. 
ing to renew it. From that date, therefore, he had “ voluntarily relin. 
quished the Italian guarantee of Albanian political independence.”’ 

The Lavoro Fascista stated that “‘ at a time when the democrati 
Powers are extending, or attempting to extend, their frontiers in all th 
regions of Europe and Africa, even where no real and natural interest 
calls them, Italy could not neglect, for her safety’s sake, the adjacent 
Albanian coast.’ 

The Popolo di Roma wrote in the same strain, of the “ suprem: 
necessity of legitimate defence.”’ 

April 10.—Further detachments of troops left by sea and ai 
Albania. 

April 11.—The press published messages from correspondents ir 
London reporting much improvement in the atmosphere of relations wit! 
Britain as a result of the exchanges of view which had taken place bot 
in London and Rome. The messages suggested that the British Gover 
ment might recognize the Italian occupation of Albania as no violation 
the Mediterranean status quo provided the Italian Government prov 
their goodwill by promptly withdrawing the legionaries from Spain. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, warned Britain that she had no right 
whatever to interfere in the Adriatic. What Italy was doing there w 
no worse that what Britain and France had done in Egypt, Algeria, an 
many other parts of the world. Without being a Mediterranean nati 
Britain held “ control of that sea in her hands by the occupation 
Gibraltar, which belongs to Spain, Suez, which belongs to Egypt, Malta 
which belongs to Italy, and Palestine, which belongs to the Arabs.’ 

The Tribuna accused Britain of pursuing resolutely the plan 
“encirclement,” but declared it would break down owing to the p 
and sensible attitude of Yugoslavia, who knew which side her bread was 
buttered. ‘“‘ She obeys her natural instinct of self-preservation, and 
admirably fulfils her function in Europe.’ 

The Messaggero also declared that the encirclement of Germ: uny was 
the immediate aim of the democratic Powers. 

April 12.—The Government received from the Greek Government 
a reply to Signor Mussolini’s Note, expressing the warmest thanks fot 
communication made on April 10 by the Italian Chargé d’Affaires, which 
“gave categorical assurances that the Fascist Government will resp: 
the integrity of Greece as regards both her land and her sea frontiers. 

M. Metaxas added that he was “ absolutely convinced that no event 
can arise which might disturb in any way the traditional friends! 
which has always united the two countries, and that he sees the begin: 
of a new cordial period for the continuation of this pacific collaboration 

The 7vibuna declared that the two democracies were beginning 
realize that they could not dictate to the rest of the world, and felt theu 
power slipping away from them. The Telegrafo explained that 
British had a deep-rooted belief in the omnipotence of their Fleet, 
now times had changed and it behoved those who wished to preserve thic!! 
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t but very vulnerable world empire to move their Fleet “ with 
ilated discretion and studied deliberation, since any rash action 
irrevocably aggravate the situation.” 
Roth articles were published to record the conviction that Britain 
not intend to make difficulties about the invasion of Albania. 
{/ril 13.—Signor Farinacci, in Regime Fascista, declared that the 
sh and French declarations ‘“‘ do not concern us, but their terrorized 
neoples. There is talk of other unilateral guarantees which will be 
issumed to safeguard the countries which adjoin Albania. We too have 
assumed these guarantees. We shall not allow anyone to change the 
nt situation in the Balkans. 7 
The Corriere della Sera remarked that as Britain seemed to have a 
nia for guaranteeing countries which no one was likely to attack she 
ht like to guarantee the moon. 
The Fascist Grand Council approved by acclamation a resolution 
‘with keen joy’ the offer of the Crown of Albania to the 


’ . ‘ 
weicoming 


King of Italy, and declaring that Italy was in a position with her arms 
her men ‘‘to guarantee to the ancient and valorous Albanian 
ple order, respect for all religious faiths, civil progress, social justice, 

| with the defence of the common frontiers, peace.” 
It described the offer as “‘ a historic event, which associates, on the 
basis of centuries-old ties of friendship, the people and the destinies of 
Italy with the people and the destinies of Albania in a deeper and definitive 


Signor Mussolini, in a short speech to a crowd in the square before the 
Palazzo Venezia, said the events “‘ taking place in these days ’’ were the 
esult of their will, their faith, and their strength, and “ towards friendly 
oples we move with the attitude of a friend ; against hostile peoples 

shall show a clear and resolute attitude of hostility. The world is 
isked to leave us in peace to our great and daily tasks. The world must 
in any case know that to-morrow, as yesterday, as always, we shall go 
traight ahead.” 

| pril 14.—Field-Marshal Goring arrived in Rome, and was met by 
mor Mussolini. 

lhe Council of Ministers approved a Bill of two Articles: (1) “ The 

ing of Italy, having accepted the Crown of Albania, assumes for himself 

his successors the title of King of Italy and Albania, Emperor of 

ithiopia. (2) The King of Italy . . . will be represented in Albania by 
Lieutenant-General, who will reside at Tirana.”’ 

Signor Gayda, referring in his paper to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 

irked that it had merely the value of a marginal comment on the 

naction. As to his references to the violence and illegality of this, 

was nothing that Italy had done which had not been equalled by 

eat Britain in Palestine and Egypt, and by France in Tunis and Syria. 

| pril 15.—The Bill acknowledging the King as King of Albania was 

issed by acclamation in both the Chamber of Fascios and Corporations 

nd the Senate. Count Ciano addressed the Chamber, and said that 

talian interests in Albania had grown in importance during King Zog’s 

reign, though he had always been a bad ally, and relations with him had 

ome so unsatisfactory at the beginning of the year that when Count 

ano visited Belgrade in January he warned the Yugoslav Premier of 
the possibility of a crisis. 
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This occurred early in March, when King Zog, after first proposing 
a closer alliance between the two countries, asked for the support of 
Italian troops against Yugoslavia. When Italy refused he concentrated 
his army in Central Albania, and organized anti-Italian demonstrations, 

Count Ciano denied that Italy had ever delivered an ultimatum to 
King Zog ; but his behaviour had become provocative in consequence of 
exaggerated hopes of absurd and inadmissible assistance. 

He then dealt with the reactions of other countries to the invasion, 
and complained that Mr. Chamberlain’s criticisms were based on in- 
formation which should have been more strictly checked. 

The diagnosis of their relations with Albania could not be made 
through the examination of the events of April 7 and 8. It was necessary 
to refer back much further in order to understand the spirit of the events, 
and to judge them with a real knowledge of the causes. 

On the other hand “‘ we must agree,” he said, “‘ with Mr. Chamber- 
lain about the conclusions of his speech as far as they concerned the 
maintenance in force of the Anglo-Italian Pact. Nothing that has 
happened can justify any alteration in the Pact. For our part, we 
attribute great value to the agreements concluded last April, and we are 
animated by an equal desire to maintain them valid and operative by the 
execution and observance of all their clauses, as we have done up to now.” 

He was grateful for the “ understanding ’’ shown by Yugoslavia 
and Greece, and said that with the former relations were extremely 
cordial. 

Signor Gayda, in an article welcoming Field-Marshal GGring, said 
“there is no doubt that the Field-Marshal’s presence here will bring a 
fresh contribution to the activities of the Rome-Berlin Axis in relation 
to the European situation. We have arrived at an acute, perhaps an 
explosive stage, of the formation of a coalition by the world plutocracies. 
. . . Inany case, Italy and Germany are ready to resist every threat and 
accept every challenge.” 

April 16.—The King, at a ceremony at the Quirinal, accepted the 
Albanian Crown at the hands of the Albanian Premier, who read a brief 
presentation proclamation to his Majesty. 

April 17.—Italian assurances to Portugal ve Legionaries in Spain. 
(See Portugal.) 

An Under-Secretaryship for Albanian Affairs was created and a 
leading industrialist, Dr. Benini, was appointed to the post. 

The Minister in Tirana was promoted to the rank of Ambassador 
in recognition of his services during the period before the occupation. 

Field-Marshal Goring left Rome for Germany. 

The press published many articles criticizing President Roosevelt's 
appeal as “ outrageous,” “ provocative,”’ “‘ impudent,” and “ ridiculous,” 
and asked why Italy should be asked to guarantee Finland. Why not 
Andorra and San Marino ? 

The Tyribuna said it was offensive to the amour-propre and the 
national dignity of both Italy and Germany to be singled out as the 
only possible disturbers of the peace. 

The Giornale d’Italia said Italy did not recognize the President's 
right to intervene in European affairs. He was too well known as an 
anti-Fascist and an unscrupulous political opportunist to qualify as 
a mediator, and it added, “ Italy will prefer to distinguish this man, 
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who will be classed among the villains of history, from the people over 
whom he tyrannizes as a dictator.” 

The paper also said that the root trouble in Europe was the 
antagonism between the “‘ haves”’ and the “ have nots.’”’” What was 
wanted was international justice, a fairer distribution of the world’s 
riches in proportion to the countries’ capacities. Hence, to isolate the 
petitioner for justice and denounce him as the sole cause of war was 
not mediation but the most biased partisanship. 


Japan 

April 5.—The Government received a notification from the French 
Government that the latter had not recognized the validity of the annexa- 
tion of the Spratley Islands. A reply was given that the matter had been 
decided on the basis of Japan’s established policy, and would not be 
reconsidered. 

A commercial air service was opened between Japan and the Caroline 
Islands. (The distance was just over 2,400 miles.) 

April 6—An Admiralty spokesman stated that the Navy had not 
sent men to the Spratley Islands, in which, he said, Japan’s interest 
consisted in the phosphate deposits. 

April 7.—A Foreign Office spokesman stated that the arbitration 
proposed by France was not possible, as Japan had already declared that 
the Islands were hers. 

General Koiso was appointed Overseas Minister, and Mr. Tanabe, 
Minister of Communications, both new posts 

April 10.—The Prime Minister, in an address to the China Affairs 
Board, said the Government desired to settle as soon as possible the 


questions pending with other Powers in China. The work of reconstruc- 
tion must be carried out in co-operation with the military authorities, 
but as foreign relations were involved they must also raaintain close 
contact with the Foreign Office and the Government in Tokyo. 

Except in fields where her national security or vital economic 
interests were concerned Japan did not seek to exclude or restrict foreign 
activities. 


Kenya 

April 14.—At the opening of the Legislature the Governor asked 
the people of Kenya to remember Kenya not as a self-contained problem 
but as part of the whole question of Imperial defence. They should look 
beyond their frontiers and regard Kenya as part of the Middle East 
area of operations. 


League of Nations 


April 11.—The Secretariat received from the Governments of Hun- 
gary and Peru formal notice of their withdrawal from membership of the 
League. 


Libya 

April 15.—Reports were current that some 10,000 native troops from 
Ethiopia and Somaliland had arrived in Libya, and moved up to the 
funisian frontier. 
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Lithuania 


April 5.—The Prime Minister stated in the Seymas that a concen- 
tration of the country’s constructive forces had been made imperative 
by the loss of the territory and port of Memel. Lithuania would defend 
her sovereignty and independence with all her power, and would cultivate 
good and stable relations with all countries, especially neighbours. 

She was determined to maintain neutrality in case of conflicts 
between other States, and to defend it if necessary. 

The Seymas gave the Government unconditional support. 


Mexico 


April 2.—The Government announced that a large number of 
Spanish refugees would be admitted into the country. 

The Spanish Colony, meeting in Mexico City, declared its full alle- 
giance to General Franco, and affiliation with the Rome-Berlin Axis, 
Demonstrations were organized by the leaders of the Falange Espaiiol, 
at which speakers proclaimed that “‘ the future of Germany and Italy 
is the future of Spain.” 

April 4.—The Government issued a warning to the supporters of 
General Franco (the Franquistas) and the members of the Falange 
Espafiol against continuing their activities, and accused the Falange of 
allying itself with the opposition to President Cardenas and of obeying 
orders from an alien hierarchy which required the services of arms and 
the sacrifice of lives to gain its objectives. 

The President ordered the deportation of 3 Falange leaders. 

The Federation of Mexican Workers issued a statement declaring 
that Fascists were planning to attack Mexico from Guatemala. 

April 5.—The leaders of the Falange announced its dissolution. 

The foreign oil companies filed an appeal with the Supreme Court 
against the decision of the District Court. 

April 8.—Guards were placed round the German and Italian Lega- 
tions owing to demonstrations in Mexico City in which effigies of Hitler 
and Mussolini were burnt. 


The Netherlands 


April 7.—All military leave was cancelled, and orders were given 
that special precautions should be taken on the frontiers. Part of the 
Navy personne] on leave for Easter were recalled to their bases. 

April 10.—The Government issued an order stating that the general 
situation rendered it advisable to take additional precautions on the 
frontier, adding that security measures would permit the nation to 
await further developments with greater confidence. 

April 11.—In the early hours of the morning orders were issued for 
several battalions to join the frontier garrisons at once. 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that these steps did not mean 
that the Government feared that the country was directly menaced ; 
there was no reason for such a view. Their relations with foreign Powers 
left nothing to be desired, but the Continent was in a state of latent 
tension which might result in hostilities. 

Considering the speed of attack that characterized modern war their 
existing military organization did not provide sufficient safety during the 
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period needed for mobilization, and the measures taken were intended to 
fill this gap. 

The more calmly everyone continued to go about their work the 
better for themselves and the better the impression made abroad. 

April 14.—A decree ordered the conscripts of the 1938 class to 
remain with the Colours. (They were shortly due to leave.) 


Palestine 

April 3.—A Greek steamer carrying nearly 700 Jewish refugees 
from Germany was arrested near Haifa while attempting to land un- 
authorized immigrants. 

Mr. Iliffe, Keeper of the Archeological Museum in Jerusalem, was 
shot and seriously wounded by an Arab outside his house. 

April 4.—The village of Tur, on the Mount of Olives, was searched 
and 35 suspects detained. Arab traffic in Jerusalem was suspended. 
At Gaza an Arab constable was killed. 

April 8.—Troops of the Transjordan Frontier Force dispersed a band 
in the Beisan district. 

April 9 —The Arab Bank at Jaffa was raided, and {P2,800 stolen. 
3ritish police caught 8 of the thieves soon afterwards and recovered 
{P1,500. 

"Fifteen Arabs were arrested at Tiberias, and arms, documents, and 
supplies of petrol seized during a search after the shootings there on 
April 8. 

A Greek steamer was arrested off Caesarea while trying to land 
200 unauthorized immigrants. 

April 10.—Five British soldiers were killed by a land mine on the 
railway near Lydda. 

April 12.—A special Gazette published the quota fixed by the High 
Commissioner for April under his recently renewed authority. This 
allowed the admittance of over g00 Jews, exclusive of their wives and 
minor children. 

April 13.—Abdul Razzik, the principal terrorist leader, fled across 
the frontier into Syria and gave himself up. 

April 14.—British troops seized a large store of rifles, ammunition, 
mines, bombs, etc., in a village near Jenin. 

The Arab paper Al Jthad, referring to Albania, said Mussolini had 
now removed the mask which had never escaped the notice of even 
simple minds in the Arab and Moslem worlds, and ridiculed his assumption 
of the title ‘“‘ Protector of Islam.”’” Albania had fallen a prey to Fascist 
principles and ambitions, and ‘‘ history has never witnessed—except in 
these days when justice is knocked down and trampled on—a European 
Power conquer a weaker Power with such ease and audacity.” 

April 15.—Three Jews were killed in the street in Haifa, and an 
Arab municipal councillor was killed at Gaza. 

April 16.—A well-known terrorist was arrested in Jerusalem with 
4 of his gang, and some bombs were seized. At Nahalal two Jews were 
killed while at work. 


Peru 


April 8—The Government announced that they had given notice 
of withdrawal from the League of Nations. 
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Poland 


April 3.—The German representative of the German Official News 
Agency was arrested at Bydgoszcz for reporting false information about 
the treatment of Germans in Poland. 

Col. Beck in London. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

April 4.—M. Witos returned to the country and was taken into 
custody, in accordance with the sentence pronounced on him in 1929. 

The press emphasized that the understanding with Britain was purely 
defensive, and that there was no question whatever of encirclement of 
Germany. The Army organ, Polska Zbrojna, spoke of a new epoch in 
the history of British foreign policy, and Gazeta Polska said that the 
collaboration with England could in no way limit the peaceful develop- 
ment of Polish collaboration with her neighbours. It added that the 
British Government understood that there were “ certain difficulties” 
connected with the question of the U.S.S.R., but that Britain, neverthe- 
less, would “ strive her utmost to ensure the security of Eastern Europe 
on the broadest basis.” 

Other papers stated that Poland would not bind herself with either 
of her neighbours against another neighbour. Equilibrium was, and 
remained, the aim of Poland. 

April 5.—The chief organ of the Ukrainians in Poland, Dilo, denied 
reports, broadcast from Vienna, that there was anti-Polish unrest among 
the Ukrainians, and pointed out that the whole population of Poland now 
stood firm and united to repel whatever attack might come from without. 

Statements in London ve undertakings for mutual assistance be- 
tween Poland and Great Britain. (See Great Britain. External Affairs. 


April 6.—Statement ve the Anglo-Polish Pact drawn up in London, 
and Col. Beck’s statement. (See Special Note.) 

April 7.—The press, in welcoming the London agreement, pointed 
out that it was really made in Germany, by Herr Hitler himself, who 
upset the balance in Eastern Europe and created the insecurity which 
brought London and Warsaw together to restore security ; and it was 
emphasized that it was purely defensive. 

The German press, however, acted as if it was likely to paralyse 
Germany’s plans, and one paper asked : “‘ Does this mean that German 
plans are directed against Poland’s security ? ”’ 

Apmil 8.—Col. Beck arrived back in Warsaw. 

M. Witos was released from prison. 

April 11.—Notice was given to men of 5 classes (Ig12 to 1917) to 
hold themselves ready for “‘ auxiliary service.”” They were chiefly men 
who were unfit or for other reasons had not been given training when 
their classes were recruited. 

The Army organ Polska Zbrojna declared that in case of need the 
whole people would fight with determination for Polish liberty and 
independence. The danger from the air would not daunt Poland, which 
was chiefly an agricultural country, with few great centres, and “* Whoever 
seeks a quarrel with Poland will have more to lose than to gain.” 

Many complaints reached the country from Poles in Germany re- 
garding their treatment, especially in Silesia, where many had recently 
been arrested for no offence except their nationality. The provocative 
behaviour of Germans living in Poland was also the subject of much 
comment. 
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April 12.—The press pointed out that relations with Germany 
might be improved “‘ if Germany will but try to understand the Polish 
standpoint,’”” and expressed the opinion that the Mediterranean, also, 
had now seen the last fait accompli, and that an understanding might 
be arranged between Britain, France, and Italy. 

April 13.—The press, in commending the British Government’s 
eyarantees of Rumania and Greece, pointed out that they created no new 
obligations for Poland. Czas declared that the ‘‘ dynamic ’’ States had 
received their warning in the only language they understood. It pointed 
out, however, that all the roads in Albania leading to Yugoslavia were 
occupied by Italian troops. 

Other papers referred to Germany’s complaint of encirclement, and 
said the only desire of her neighbours was to remain independent, secure 
from molestation and German “ protection.”” If any State could legi- 
timately complain of being encircled it was Poland—as could be seen from 

» the map, with the long German-Polish frontier in a curve from East 

» Prussia to the Vah River. 

Party uniforms and distinctive dress which could be regarded as 

such were banned in Lodz and other places in that area. 

April 15.—The Prime Minister was informed by a delegation of 
journalists that they had decided to sink political differences in order to 
support the Government in the interests of defence and national unity. 

An organization for the promotion of the welfare of Poles abroad 
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| began a special week of propaganda to aid distressed Poles in Germany, 
© whose condition, it was declared, was becoming worse, in spite of agree- 
D ments and promises to give them better treatment. 

4 April 16.—Kurzer Warszawski interpreted Count Ciano’s speech as 
» indicating that war in the Mediterranean was not to be expected in the 






immediate future. 
The ‘‘ Western League ’”’ made an appeal for funds, speaking of the 

sufferings of the 13 million Poles in Germany, and particularly of the 

§ 800,000 in Silesia. 

; April 17.—Col. Beck met M. Gafencu, who was on his way to Berlin, 

» and had a prolonged discussion in the train. 

* General Laidoner, C.-in-C. of the Estonian Army, arrived in Warsaw 

» ona visit to Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 
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Portugal 


3 April 17.—An official statement in the press announced that the 
Italian Minister had declared that he was authorized to say that the 
€) 






Italian legionaries in Spain nearest the Portuguese frontier were those 
in the Alicante area. He also expressed the appreciation of his Govern- 
+ ment at the calm and complete confidence shown by the Portuguese 
| Government in the face of rumours which had been circulated. 











Rumania 
April 4.—Reports were current that Germany had offered to supply 
200 aeroplanes against an order for 500 engines which the Government 
had placed in Czecho-Slovakia. 
April 7.—The Foreign Minister left Bucarest for Istanbul to meet 
the Turkish Foreign Minister. 
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Apnil 13.—Statement re relations with Rumania by Hungarian 
Foreign Minister. (See Hungary.) 

April 14.—The Prime Minister issued a statement reading: “ Rp. 
mania has learned with lively satisfaction of the declaration whereby 
the British Prime Minister promises the whole assistance of Britain to 
our country in case of need. Rumania has received with the same 
satisfaction the news that France, always ready to prove her friendship, 
has made a similar declaration. 

“The policy of Rumania is well known. The Government have 
shown their goodwill by making efforts to develop close economic relations 
with those countries to which we are bound by complementary interests 
The Government have also shown that the Rumanian people are always 
ready to defend their independence and the frontiers of their country . ..' 
April 15.—The partial demobilization of the Army was announced. 
April 16.—The Foreign Minister left for Berlin. 


Slovakia 


April 4.—Signature of protocol fixing Hungarian frontier. (S« 
Hungary.) 

The Premier and the Foreign Minister left for Berlin on the invitation 
of the Reich Government. 

April 8.—The Chief of Propaganda, in a statement to the Bratislava 
Hungarian minority paper, declared that the German and Hungarian 
parties must in future be sub-divisions of the Slovak National Party. Also, 
that the Jewish question should be solved in a ‘‘ Christian manner,” and 
Jews who had the interests of the State at heart would not be molested 

April 9.—The Government newspaper reported that the results of the 
negotiations in Berlin for the re-division of the Czecho-Slovak State 
possessions was favourable to Slovakia, especially in the share of the 
gold in Prague allotted to the Slovak National Bank. 

M. Sidor, however, advocated co-operation with Poland as _ part 
of a grand pan-Slav movement, and criticized severely the frontier 
concessions to Germany and Hungary. (He was the former leader of the 
Hlinka Guard.) 


South Africa 

April 12.—The Opposition leader, arguing that British policy had 
radically changed with the guarantee to Poland, demanded in Parliament 
that the Government should announce a policy of neutrality, on the same 
lines as Holland. He quoted Mr. Chamberlain as saying that he had the 
support of the whole Empire in his policy, and asked whether that was s0. 

General Hertzog said the Dominions had been informed of develop- 
ments in Europe, but they had not been asked to give their approval o! 
any step taken by the British Government. The Dominions were not 
bound by European commitments assumed by Britain. 

Later in the day General Hertzog made a statement in which hi 
emphasized that their greatest friend was Great Britain, and said he would 
be the last to do anything towards breaking that friendship. 

They had been kept informed of the developments in London, but 
there was no question of their accepting responsibility or obligations. 
As was the case in Canada, Parliament would have to decide about the 
Dominions taking part in a war. 
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April 14.—General Smuts, speaking at Malmesbury, also said that 
Great Britain was their greatest friend. They should take warning 
from Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia, and Albania. Their gold was the 
envy of the world, and they depended on the Navy for their defence. 

‘April 17.—General Smuts announced in Parliament that strong 
drafts of Police armed with machine-guns were being sent to South-West 
Africa, owing to reports of possible troubles there. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 4.—Several Popular Front leaders were arrested at Alicante, 
when trying to leave the country. 

Recruiting for the Falange was opened in Madrid, Valencia, Alicante, 
and other cities, and in Madrid over 3,000 young men were reported to 
have joined. 

April 10.—Some 12,000 Moorish troops left for Spanish Morocco. 

April 12,—Orders were issued for the disarmament of the Falange 
\ilitia, and all the Moorish troops were reported to be leaving the country 
within a few days. 

April 17.—A victory review was held at Seville, and General Franco 
took the salute of some 50,000 troops. 

It was announced that demobilization would begin after the victory 
parade in Madrid on May 15. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


{pril 4.-The British and French Ambassadors were understood to 
have asked the Government for information as to the reported landing 
of 4,000 Italian troops at Cadiz. 

April 6.—An official statement denied emphatically reports of the 
arrival of fresh Italian troops at Cadiz. 

April 7.—It was announced that on March 27 the Government had 
signed the Anti-Comintern Pact, and an official statement said the step 
had been taken to strengthen the Government’s defensive position in 
face of the surrounding dangers. 

April 10.—-Several foreign ships were reported to have left south 
coast ports for Algeria with refugees during the week-end, running the 
“ blockade ” established by General Franco. 

April 11.—The British Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence, 
and, in a speech to General Franco, said he came to “ a new Spain whose 
years of suffering have merited the sympathy of the entire world and 
evidently not less that of my country.” 

General Franco replied that “ the new Spain with which you are to 
become acquainted is rising in full strength and vitality, after defeating 
on its soil the destructive power of international Bolshevism, thus saving 
the faith and civilization so gravely menaced. In showing itself anew 
to the world it is therefore conscious of its historic responsibilities, and, 
in renewing relations with countries like yours, to which it is bound by 
ancient ties of friendship based on geographical considerations, it is 
sure that it will meet with recognition of the great sacrifices made, and 
with the most loyal friendship, in its new plans for the future . 5 

April 12.—Issue of statement ve the Bérard-Jordana agreement by 
the Ambassador to France. Reports re fortification of Spanish Morocco 
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and of possible use of Spanish ports, etc., by Germany and Italy. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

April 15.—Large quantities of German equipment were reported ty 
have come to naval ports on the north-west coast, and to the aerodromes 
About 100 German technicians were believed to be in the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar, and to be going to Cartagena and other naval bases. 

About 5,000 Italian troops were also stated to have arrived in the 
country during the week. 

April 16.—The Diario Vasco described President Roosevelt’s message 
as an “‘ insult to those great statesmen, Hitler and Mussolini,” and said 
the President was trying to cover up the failure of his home policy by 
putting himself forward as a champion of the Marxist myth of indivisible 
peace and collective security. 


Spanish Morocco 


April 15.—Large numbers of troops were reported to be concentrated 
in the country, and fortifications were stated to be under construction 
under the supervision of foreign technicians. 


Sweden 

A pril 3.—Mr. Hudson concluded his visit, and at a lunch in Stockholm 
said that what people in England felt was that they were Sweden’s best 
customer, but they saw Sweden entering into clearing agreements which 
assured her of important export markets elsewhere, and in return speci- 
fically provided that Sweden should accept payment by taking those 
countries’ exports. The British exporters felt that in comparison with 
these countries their position was disadvantageous. 

It was decided that a Swedish trade delegation should visit London 
to try to find practical means for increasing purchases of British goods 

April 9.—The Crown Prince broadcast a message to the U.S.A 
in connexion with the World’s Fair in which he said that, while competition 
constituted one of the foundations of progress, this rivalry between 
nations ‘“‘ need not take on forms which threaten the very foundations 
of civilization.” 

Love for one’s own country was a sound national feeling, but selfish- 
ness and jealousy easily turned this into its caricature, “ that terrifying 
nationalism which makes man seek nothing but his own ends, and make 
his country advance even at the expense of others, thus bringing untold 
suffering, destruction, and ruin both to himself and to his fellow-men . . .’ 





Switzerland 

April 5.—The Federal Council broadcast an announcement that 
“in view of the present international tension,’”’ the age of liability to 
military service had been extended from 48 to 60. 


Syria and the Lebanon 
April 6.—Col. Bokhari, a former Turkish Army Officer, formed 4 
Syrian Cabinet composed of Moderates. 
April 14.-—Demonstrations against Italy took place at Damascus 
and other centres, and leaflets were distributed reminding the people 0! 
the treatment of the inhabitants of Libya and Abyssinia. 
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Tangier 

April 16.—Large numbers of Italians arrived in Tangier dressed 
in civilian clothes, but reported to be soldiers. Some 3,000 Spanish 
Falangists were believed to be meeting regularly to be instructed in 
military training by Italians. 


Tripoli 

April 9.—Field-Marshal Goring arrived in Tripoli and was met by 
Marshal Balbo. 

April 12,—Field-Marshal Goring left Tripoli for Rome. 


Tunisia 

April 9.—Moslems in Tunisia were appealed to by the Italian 
broadcasting service to take part in anti-French demonstrations. (Violent 
riots had occurred on April 9, 1938.) They ignored the appeal, and 
absolute calm prevailed. 


Turkey 

April 8.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister arrived at Istanbul, and 
had a prolonged discussion with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

An official statement announced that the two Ministers had examined 
their common interests within the framework of the Balkan Pact, and had 
agreed that the pacific and firm policy of the Balkan Entente had for its 
object the security and independence of the friendly and allied peoples 
concerned and the consolidation of the ties uniting them in the spirit of the 
Salonika Pact. This policy would have to be maintained with resolution. 

April 10.—The Government were given a vote of confidence in the 
Kamutay, following a statement by the Prime Minister, who said that 
though Turkey had only friendly feelings towards all countries, great and 
small, and intended to remain faithful to her commitments, she would 
not fail to safeguard herself to her utmost capacity against any danger, 
direct or indirect. 

She had taken measures against events which the nation might 
possibly have to face, and ‘“‘ backed by her strong and intrepid Army, 
Turkey remains vigilant in face of the present world crisis, which raises 
nation against nation, bringing about the disappearance of States within 
afewdays...” 

April 11.—The State Railways signed a contract for the purchase 
of 58 locomotives from British firms. 

April 12.—Dr. Goebbels arrived at Istanbul from Rhodes. 

April 14.—The press, replying to warnings in the Italian press to the 
Balkan countries not to range themselves with Britain and France, 
declared that Turkey’s policy of neutrality and independence needed no 
explanation. In adopting it, Turkey relied on her own strength and 
not on any assurances from Italy, the value of which was problematical. 
Relations with Italy were friendly and correct, but veiled threats might 
upset them. 


U.S.A. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 6.—The Acting Secretary of War stated in an interview that 
the War Department planned to have enough supplies on hand to carry 
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an initial force of 400,000 men through the first 6 months of war, and the 
industry of the country was “‘ substantially mobilized ” to meet demands 
of war. 

He recalled that in 1917 it took 14 months to get the first division 
of U.S. soldiers into the fighting line, and added “ we can never again 
expect to have 14 months to get ready.” ; 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 3.—The Secretary of State, in a statement to the press 7 
Dr. Funk’s speech of March 30, said, “‘ Any obstacles which German 
trade faces in the United States compared with any and every other 
country are entirely the result of German policy and practices. They 
are not the result of any special laws dealing with German trade. The 
German authorities, however, seem to be able to trade only on their own 
terms as they dictate them, and by their own methods as they shape them. 

““ American exports trying to enter Germany must face elaborate 
controls imposed by the German Government, and must compete with 
trade based on special barter agreements. American trade cannot 
satisfactorily fit itself into the crevices of German need left by the barter 
agreements which Germany has already executed with other countries.” 

It was “‘ solely to serve German purposes ”’ that German trade had 
been diverted from the U.S.A. by the application of methods which 
represented broad and decisive discrimination against the U.S.A., he 
added. 

April 4.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee appointed a sub- 
committee of 7 to consider amendment of the Neutrality Act. 

April 5.—Mr. Stimson told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that American isolation was impossible, and that if a general war started 
in Europe the existing neutrality law might contribute to a result which 
would make the United States the next victim of attack. He went on: 

“TI weigh my words when I say that I believe that our present 
Caucasian civilization is threatened by the gravest danger with which it 
has been confronted for 4 centuries.’’ He described the existing crisis 
as extremely dangerous and as possibly to last for many years or even 
decades. The attacks on Manchuria, China, Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, etc., had made clear the revolutionary nature of the 
change with which they were confronted, and had shown even the most 
reluctant critics that “‘ this new system is not a matter of domestic 
government, or ideology as we now call it, but is a reversal of the whole 
system of international practice in the world.” 

Strategically the aggressor nations had occupied favourable positions 
for attack on the peace-loving countries, and their relation to the lines 
of communication and consequent national defence of other nations 
made ‘‘ common action in such defence practically imperative if it is to be 
successful.”’ 

The question was: how should they use their great advantages. 
Should they be content to “ sit idly in this present security which may 
be only momentary, or shall we use these great advantages carefully and 
moderately, but firmly and intelligently to help to protect the world, 
which includes ourselves, from its imminent and continuing danger ? ” 
By reason of their present security they could do this more safely than 
any other nation, and “ the fact that we are known to be ready to do so 
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will not only tend to slow down the Axis, the members of which know that 
language very well, but—what is even more important—will at the same 
time encourage their intended victims not to make surrenders which will 
ultimately endanger us.”’ 

April 6.—Mr. Baruch, author of the “ cash and carry ’’ method of 
foreign sales, appeared before the Committee, and described neutrality 
as a myth. 

It was announced that a 50-year Agreement had been signed with 
the British Government for the joint occupation of the Pacific islands of 
Canton and Enderbury for use as trans-oceanic air stations. 


April 8.—A formal statement of the American attitude to the 
invasion of Albania was issued with the President’s approval reading : 
‘The forcible and violent invasion of Albania is unquestionably an 
additional threat to the peace of the world. It would be short-sighted not 
to take notice of this further development. Any threat to peace 
seriously concerns all nations and violates the will of all peoples in the 
world that their Governments shall lead them, not towards war, but 
along the paths of peace.’”’ 

The President received a message on behalf of some 50,000 Americans 
of Albanian origin asking that intervention be exercised on behalf of 
Albania. The message was also sent to Mr. Chamberlain, M. Daladier, 
and the Pope. 

April 11.—The Washington Post published an article on the subject 
of a remark by President Roosevelt at Warm Springs (when he said 
‘“ T’ll be back in the Fall if we don’t have a war ’’) in which it stated that 
most Americans now realized that the sweep of events had now brought 
Europe to the very verge of war; what was insufficiently realized was 
“the tremendous implications of the impending catastrophe for every 
citizen of this country.” 

It went on, “ There is speculation as to what the President meant 
by ‘we.’ . By ‘we’ he undoubtedly meant Western civilization. 
A war affecting its foundations would immediately affect us vitally, 
whether or not the United States was at the outset involved.’ 

In using the collective “‘ we ’’ the President had told the Axis Powers 
that the Administration was far from indifferent to their plottings. 
He made it plain that ‘‘a war forced by them would from the outset 
involve the destinies of a nation which, as they fully realize, is far stronger 
than Germany and Italy united. To make that plain at this crucial 
time is to help in preventing war. To make the dictators realize that 
there is a limit to unresisted aggression is in itself to set that limit . . . ”’ 

The President told the press that the article should be included in the 
official record of a conference he had had with the Secretary of State and 
other officials at Warm Springs, ‘‘ in order that posterity may see what 
I meant.” 

April 13.—Mr. Sumner Welles, speaking at Virginia University, 
emphasized the desire for peace felt by the peoples of every country, and 
said ‘“ When the men and women who will have to do the suffering and 
starving, the fighting and dying, realize that war solves no problems but 
only creates them, is it conceivable that they will meekly abide by the 
dictum we heard a few days ago from the head of a great people—that 

civilization requires war every now and then? And yet it would seem 
as if, at the behest of a handful of men, the peoples of the world, like the 
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Gadarene swine, were racing towards a precipice to plunge to 
annihilation.” 

World peace to-day was indivisible, he declared. An act of ageres. 
sion against a peaceful people affected the American people, even in their 
geographic isolation, and every time an independent nation became the 
victim of such an act, ‘‘ the ranks of the peaceful Powers, from whom we 
need fear no such act, become correspondingly diminished, and our own 
security proportionately reduced.” 

The question was, what should be done? First of all, ‘‘ the people 
of this country demand,” he said, “‘ that the United States should be in 
a position to defend itself successfully from any attack from whatever 
source.” Should the Government, he then asked, continue the provisions 
of the Neutrality legislation which, in case of war, would prevent any 
nation engaged from buying the materials needed for its defence ? 
Embargoes imposed in the past, notably that imposed by President 
Jefferson in 1807, had only resulted in their being drawn into war through 
the very causes the embargo was intended to prevent. He suggested 
therefore, that the peace of the American people was better safeguarded 
by permitting nations which might suffer attack to obtain such supplies 
as they might need for self-defence, and as they might be able to purchase 
in the U.S.A., in time of war as well as in time of peace. 

April 14.—Mr. Roosevelt’s speech to the Board of the Pan-America 
Union. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was relayed by telephone to France, the 
National Broadcasting Co. having made French, German, and Italian 
translations of it at the request of the French Government. 

April 15.—Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal to Herr Hitler and Signor Musso- 
lini. (See Special Note.) 

Orders were issued for the Fleet to return from the Atlantic to its 
normal bases in the Pacific. (Some 140 ships were affected, and the 
order did not apply to the Atlantic Squadron, of some 58 ships.) 

Senator Pittman broadcast an address applauding the President's 
direct appeal to the Dictators, as never in the history of the world, he 
said, had there been so imminent and dangerous a threat to “ the peace 
of the whole world, and of civilization.” 

His chief purpose was to direct public attention to the importance 
of the discussion of neutrality, and also to urge that special legislation 
should be passed to penalize Japan for her frequent violations of the 
Nine-Power Treaty. ‘‘ Our Government,” he said, ‘‘ have been pro- 
testing against these violations and others for months, and Japan con- 
tinues to ignore these protests.”’ 

April 17.—Mr. Hull told the press that he and his associates were, 
naturally, much gratified by the reaction in both the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe, as thus far made known, to the President’s appeal. 
“There is evidenced,” he said, “a definite feeling that a practical 
and timely contribution has been made to the cause of peace, and a 
public opinion, the most potent of all forces for peace, is more strongly 
developing throughout the world.” 

The Scripps-Howard papers, referring to the Fleet movements, said 
“This is a time when all the elements of our national defence should 
be at their posts. As long as the British and French Fleets are afloat 
we have nothing to fear in the Atlantic. . . . The Pacific coast, 
it seems to us, is where our Fleet belongs just now.” 
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U.S.S.R. 

April 4.—Pravda accused France and Great Britain of plotting to 
induce Germany to go to her doom through the Carpatho-Ukraine, and 
said ‘‘ the threads of espionage and intrigue which enmeshed Carpatho- 
Ukraine lead not only to Berlin, Warsaw, and Budapest.” 

Other papers declared that certain imperialist countries were striving 
to settle their imperialist antagonisms at the expense of the U.S.S.R., 
and to involve the U.S.S.R. in war. 

April 6.—In a speech to the Communist organization of the Red 
Army at Kieff, the Army’s political chief said they had no need to seek 
allies and carry out a mobilization in conditions of panic as others were 
doing. The alleged plan for annexing Soviet Ukraine to Carpatho- 
Ukraine was, he said, like ‘‘ sewing a coat to a button,” and “‘ If anybody 
attempts to try the patience of the Ukrainian people, this people, in 
conjunction with its great brother, the Russian people, will act according 
to Ukrainian tradition and sew the button to the Ukrainian coat.” 

He was also reported to have said that ‘‘ in the coming encounter with 
the capitalist aggressor our country, led by great Stalin, will show the 
strength and power of the first Socialist State in the world, its inex- 
haustible military and economic potentialities, and smash the head of its 
venturesome enemies.”’ 

April 8.—Four warships were reported to have left the Black Sea 
for the Mediterranean. 

April 10.—The press and speakers on the radio expressed satisfaction 
that the Soviet view of the necessity for collective defence against the 
“two highwaymen,” Hitler and Mussolini, was gaining ground in London 
and Paris. The ‘‘ barbaric assault in the Mediterranean ”’ had, it was 
stated in a broadcast, vindicated the claim that there was no real security 
except collective security against the raids of these two robbers. Anglo- 
Polish understanding was demonstrably insufficient ; it might stem the 
tide in one place, but it broke through weak spots or gaps in the dyke 
elsewhere. 

Britain might now give Greece an assurance of help, but that was 
still not enough, and the broadcaster added that the view was now 
becoming general abroad that Turkey, Rumania, and, above all, the 
Soviet Union, must be enlisted to form a defensive bloc capable of 
damning the tide wherever it might seek a destructive path. 

Pravda considered that one of the chief objects of the Axis was the 
subjugation of Yugoslavia by joint action. 

More warships, reported to be destroyers, left via the Bosporus. 

April 13.—An official denial was issued in Moscow of the reports 
that warships had left the Black Sea. 

April 14.—-Semi-official statements made in Moscow re Russia’s 
attitude towards the policy of guarantees explained the reserve shown 
as due largely to the fact that neither Poland nor Rumania had sought her 
help in any form—neither as a guarantor of their independence nor in 
any other way, such as a source of raw materials or munitions. 

It was announced that the Baltic Fleet would begin its spring 
exercises in and about the Gulf of Finland on April 20. 

April 15.—M. Litvinoff received the British Ambassador. 

April 16.—The President of the Union telegraphed to President 
Roosevelt conveying his ‘‘ cordial congratulations and the expression 
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of profound sympathy with the noble appeal which you have addressed 
to the Governments of Germany and Italy.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt’s initiative would find the warmest reception in the 
hearts of the peoples of the Soviet Union, who were sincerely desirous 
of the preservation of universal peace. 

The press gave prominence to the full text of Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal. 


Vatican City 

April 9.—In a homily in St. Peter’s the Pope made an appeal for 
peace, but said there could not be that ordered tranquillity which con- 
stituted peace when often men of the same country were divided against 
one another in quarrels of party or of interest. Nor could there be peace 
“if, alas, between the nations, too, there is often lacking that mutual 
understanding which alone can encourage and impel the peoples along 
the enlightened ways of civil progress, and if solemnly sanctioned treaties 
and the pledged word have lost that security and that value which are the 
indispensable bases of reciprocal confidence, and without which the 
ardently desired material and moral disarmament becomes with each 
passing day less attainable.” 


Yugoslavia 

April 4.—An official statement announced that the Prime Minister 
and Dr. Machek had discussed the methods of meeting the reasonable 
aspirations of the Croats. The aim was to establish full confidence and 
solidarity of interests between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in all mani- 
festations of their life in common. 

They had agreed that they were in the main of the same opinion 
about the substance of the questions they were discussing and the manne! 
in which they should be solved. 

Dr. Machek told the press that for the first time in 20 years the Croat 
question was being discussed along the right lines. 

April 5.—It was denied in Belgrade that the Government had 
intimated that they would have no objection to an Italian annexation of 
Albania. A report reached Belgrade, however, that Italy intended to 
occupy the country during the night, and official quarters said they 
were “not frightened by these developments, as we are on friendly 
terms with Italy.” 

April 8.—The Prime Minister received the Italian Minister, who 
declared, in Signor Mussolini’s name, that the attitude of Yugoslavia * in 
the present crisis of Italo-Albanian relations’ was highly appreciated 
by the Italian Government and people. This attitude would contribute, 
as was the intention of Signor Mussolini, to make still closer the ties of 
friendship existing between the two countries. 

Inspired comment in the press said that Italy had shown willingness 
to assure Yugoslav interests in connexion with her measures in Albania, 
and further, she had given assurances that all measures taken would be 
provisional. 

The situation would become normal as soon as Italy obtained 
satisfaction, and as soon as her interests were guaranteed there. 

A pril 11.—Men born in 1907 and 1908 were called up in the Albanian 
frontier area ; also technical experts, such as bridge builders and engineers 

The Bosnian leaders put forward a proposal for the division of the 
country into four federal units, Bosnia, Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia. 
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April 15.—Discussions continued between the Premier and Dr. 
Machek, who was understood to be demanding the inclusion of Bosnia 
n the Croatian area to receive a status of autonomy. 

April 16.—Dr. Machek’s paper pointed out that the orthodox Serbs 
would not be in any danger among the Latin Croats in an autonomous 
Croatia, as the Western spirit of tolerance permeated Croat public 
opinion, and the settlement of the Croat question would not open any 
Serbian question. 

It was widely asserted in Zagreb that the Croats would not look 
abroad for help if their demand for an independent national life was 
satisfied. 

April 17.—A statement to the press, after a further meeting between 
the Prime Minister and Dr. Machek, said that difficulties had arisen 
regarding Bosnia and about the Adriatic, owing to the Croat demand 
that the whole coast down to Spizza should be included in Croatia. 
(The Croat Province would then include all Bosnia and the former 
kingdoms of Dalmatia and Slavonia.) 

Reservists in Croatia were called up and were reported to be respond- 
ing promptly. 
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Two new Chatham House Publications to be issued 
in May 





POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC 
INTERESTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


AN OUTLINE 
By a Study Group of The Royal Institute of International Affairs 


This is a survey of the material political and strategic factors which are commonly 
regarded as fundamental to British interests. It ranges from military and 
naval considerations in Western Europe, the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, to treaty commitments and essential interests in the Middle East and 
the Far East. The relation of these factors to the part played by Great Britain 
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European issues of the last twenty years. An important section is devoted 
to the problems of Imperial defence in the widest sense. 
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NATIONAL-SOCIALISM 
AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By Dr. Nathaniel Micklem 


This book sets out the fundamental differences in attitude between the 
Christian and the Nazi conceptions of the State. The author’s method is 
first to expound the ideological bases of Nazi theory, taking as his texts 
Hitler's Mein Kampf and Dr. Alfred Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des 20. 
Jahrhunderts, and then to proceed to a historical survey of events from 1933 
to the end of 1938. He brings out very clearly the fundamental tenet of 
Nazi-ism, that the doctrine of Race and Blood and Soil incorporated in a 
State is an all-pervading religion in itself; and he points to the logical 
conclusion that the claims of Nazi-ism, spiritual as well as civil, are so all- 
embracing that they were bound to come into conflict with any otner force 
which also made spiritual claims upon the German people. The book is 
the first attempt made by a scholar and a theologian to weigh the pros and 
cons of this extremely difficult question. 


Price 8s. 6d. net 
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